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In  making  this  collection  of  Early  English  Poems, 
the  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  choose  such  pieces 
as  best  exemplify  the  character  of  the  Authors’ 
works  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  show  the  various 
classes  of  poetry  which  have  been  popular  in  pre¬ 
ceding  ages. 

Where  it  has  been  possible,  he  has  generally 
chosen  a  complete  poem,  but  occasionally,  as  in  the 
case  of  Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Queene,”  he  has  preferred 
to  give  an  extract  from  a  well-known  work. 

A  Companion  Series,  consisting  of  Favourite  English 
Poems  of  Modern  Times,  was  published  some  months 
since.  The  two  volumes  now  present  a  sketch  of 
English  Poetry  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  the 
present  day. 


St.  John’s  Wood, 
November,  1 862. 
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PROLOGUE  TO  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


BY  GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  “Father  of  English  Poetry,”  was  born  in 
London  in  1 328.  The  rank  of  his  family  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have 
been  respectable.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  that,  after  leaving  that  University,  he  travelled  for  some  time  on  the 
Continent,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  the  law,  but  afterwards  relinquished 
the  Bar  for  the  Court.  He  married  a  sister  of  the  lady  who  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  obtained  considerable  influence 
through  the  favour  of  that  Prince,  which  led  to  his  receiving  some  profit¬ 
able  appointments,  and  being  sent  on  embassies.  His  alleged  connexion 
with  the  reformer  Wycliffe  brought  upon  him  many  misfortunes,  and  ended 
in  his  being  an  exile  and  a  prisoner  for  a  long  period.  He  at  length 
regained  his  liberty,  and  lived  remote  from  Court,  amid  the  charming 
shades  of  Woodstock,  where  he  wrote  many  of  his  best  poems.  The 
accession  of  Henry  Bolingbroke,  the  son  of  his  brother-in-law  and 
patron,  drew  him  from  his  retirement ;  his  fortunes  became  once  more 
bright,  and  he  spent  the  evening  of  his  days  in  ease  and  abundance.  He 
died  in  1400,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  principal  poems 
are  a  series  known  as  the  “  Canterbury  Tales,”  the  Prologue  to  which  we 
have  printed  as  the  best  example  of  his  style.] 

Whanne  that  Aprille  with  his  shoures  sote  1 
The  droughte  of  March  hath  perced  1  to  the  rote,3 
And  bathed  every  veine  in  swiche4  licour, 

Of  whiche  vertue  engendred  is  the  flour ; 5 
Whan  Zephirus  eke  with  his  sote  brethe 
Enspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 
The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne6 
Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halfe  cours  yronne,7 
And  srnale  foules8  maken  melodie, 

That  slepen  alle  night  with  open  eye, 

i  Sweet.  2  Pierced.  3  Root.  4  Such. 

•5  Flower.  6  Sun.  7  Run.  8  Small  birds. 
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So  priketh  hem  '  nature  in  hir 2  corages ; 3 
Than  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages, 

And  palmeres  for  to  seken  strange  strondes, 

To  serve  halwes,4  couthe 5  in  sondry  londes ; 

And  specially,  from  every  shires  ende 
Of  Englelond,  to  Canterbury  they  wende, 

The  holy  blisful  martyr  for  to  seke, 

That  hem  hath  holpen,  whan  that  they  were  seke. 

Befelle,  that,  in  that  seson  on  a  day, 

In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard6  as  I  lay, 

Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devoute  corage, 

At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelrie 
Wei  nine  and  twenty  in  a  compagnie 
Of  sondry  folk,  by  aventure  yfalle 
In  felawship,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  aile, 

That  toward  Canterbury  wrolden  ride. 

The  chambres  and  the  stables  weren  wide, 

And  wel  we  weren  esed  7  atte  beste. 

And  shortly,  whan  the  sonne  was  gon  to  reste. 
So  hadde  I  spoken  with  hem  everich  on, 

That  I  was  of  hir  felawship  anon, 

And  made  forvvord 8  erly  for  to  rise, 

To  take  oure  way  ther  as  I  you  devise. 

But  natheles,  while  I  have  time  and  space, 

Or  that  I  forther  in  this  tale  pace, 


i  Them. 

4  Saints. 

7  Accommodated. 


2  Their. 

4 

5  Known. 


3  Courage. 

6  The  sign  of  the  inn. 
8  Promise. 
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Me  thinketh  it  accordant  to  reson, 

To  tellenyou  alle  the  condition 
Of  eche  of  hem,  so  as  it  semed  me, 

And  whiche  they  weren,  and  of  what  degre ; 

And  eke  in  what  araie  that  they  were  inne  : 

And  at  a  knight  than  wol  I  firste  beginne. 

A  Knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  firste  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chevalrie, 

Troutlie  and  honour,  fredom  and  curtesie. 

Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  werre,1 
And  therto  hadde  he  ridden,  no  man  ferre,4 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  Hethenesse, 

And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinesse. 

At  Alisandre3  he  was  whan  it  was  wonne. 

Ful  often  time  he  hadde  the  bord  begonne4 
Aboven  alle  nations  in  Pruce.5 
In  Lettovve6  hadde  he  reysed7  and  in  Ruce,8 
No  cristen  man  so  ofte  of  his  degre. 

In  Gernade9  at  the  siege  eke  hadde  he  be 
Of  Algesir,  and  ridden  in  Belmarie. 

At  Leyes  was  he,  and  at  Satalie, 

Whan  they  were  wonne  ;  and  in  the  Grete  see 
At  many  a  noble  armee  hadde  he  be. 

At  mortal  batailles  hadde  he  ben  fiftene, 

x  Wars.  2  Further.  3  Alexandria. 

4  Had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  table.  5  Prussia. 

6  Lithuania.  7  Journeyed.  8  Russia.  9  Granada. 
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And  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramissene 
In  listes  thries,  and  ay  slain  his  fo. 

This  ilke  worthy  knight  hadde  ben  also 
Somtirae  with  the  lord  of  Palatie, 

Agen  another  hethen  in  Turkie  : 

And  evermore  he  hadde  a  sovereine  pris. 

And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise, 
And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde. 

He  never  yet  no  villanie  ne  sayde 
In  alle  his  lif,  unto  no  manere  wight.1 
He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  knight. 

But  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  araie, 

His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gaie. 

Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipon,2 
Alle  besmotred  with  his  habergeon,3 
For  he  was  late  ycome  fro  his  viage, 

And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him  ther  was  his  sone  a  yonge  Squier, 
A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bacheler, 

With  lockes  crull  as  they  were  laide  in  presse. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was  I  gesse. 

Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe, 

And  wonderly  deliver +  and  grete  of  strengthe. 
And  he  hadde  be  somtime  in  chevachie,s 
In  Flaundres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Pieardie, 


i  Kind  of  man. 
4  Nimble. 


2  Short  coat.  3  Coat  of  mail. 

5  Military  expedition. 
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And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space, 

In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
Alle  ful  of  fresshe  floures,  white  and  rede. 


Singing  he  was,  or  floyting  alle  the  day, 

He  was  as  fresshe  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 
Wel  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayre  ride. 
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He  coude  songes  make,  and  wel  endite, 

Juste  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write. 
So  hote  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale  1 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

Curteis  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable, 

And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

A  Yeman  hadde  he,  and  servantes  no  mo 
At  that  time,  for  him  luste 1  to  ride  so ; 

And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene. 

A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily. 

Wel  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly  : 

His  arwes  drouped  not  with  fetheres  lowe. 

And  in  his  hond  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 

A  not-hed  hadde  he,  with  a  broune  visage. 

Of  wood-craft  coude  he  wel  alle  the  usage. 

Upon  his  arme  he  bare  a  gaie  bracer, 

And  by  his  side  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler, 

And  on  that  other  side  a  gaie  daggere, 

Harneised  wel,  and  sharpe  as  point  of  spere  : 

A  Cristofre 3  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 

An  home  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene. 

A  forster 4  was  he  sothely  as  I  gesse.  - 

There  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Prioresse, 

That  of  hire  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  coy ; 

Hire  gretest  othe  n’as  but  by  Seint  Eloy; 


i  Night-time. 


a  Pleased. 


3  St.  Christopher. 


4  Forester. 
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And  she  was  cleped  madame  Eglentine. 

Ful  wel  she  sange  the  service  devine, 

Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely ; 

And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  bowe, 

For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 

At  mete  was  she  wel  ytaughte  withalle ; 

She  lette  no  morsel  from  hire  lippes  falle, 

Ne  wette  her  fingres  in  hire  sauce  depe. 

Wel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe, 
Thatte  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest. 

In  curtesie  was  sette  ful  moche  hire  lest.1 
Hire  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  clene, 

That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthing  sene 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  draught. 
Ful  semely  after  hire  mete  she  Taught.2, 

And  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport, 

And  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  of  port, 

And  peined  3  hire  to  contrefeten  chere 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere, 

And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience, 

She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous, 

She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. . 
Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rosted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede. 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede, 


i  Pleasure. 


: i  Reached. 


3  She  took  great  pains. 
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Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  smert  : 

And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte. 

Ful  semely  hire  wimple  ypinched  was; 

Hire  nose  tretis ; 1  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas  ; 

Hire  mouth  ful  smale.  and  therto  soft  and  red  ; 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fayre  forehed. 

It  was  almost  a  spanne  brode,  I  trowe ; 

For  hardily  she  was  not  undergrowe. 

Ful  fetise1  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  ware. 

Of  smale  corall  aboute  hire  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  of  bedes,  gauded  all  with  grene  ; 

And  theron  heng  a  broche  of  gold  ful  shene, 

On  whiche  was  first  ywriten  a  crouned  A, 

And  after,  Amor  vincit  omnia. 

Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  hadde  she, 
That  was  hire  chapelleine,  and  Preestes  thre. 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fayre  for  the  maistrie, 
An  out-rider,  that  loved  venerie ; 

A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 

Full  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable  : 
And  whan  he  rode,  men  mighte  his  bridel  here 
Gingeling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clere, 

And  eke  as  loude,  as  doth  the  chapell  belle, 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  celle. 

The  reule  of  seint  Maure  and  of  seint  Beneit, 
Because  that  it  was  olde  and  somdele  streit. 


i  Well-proportioned. 


a  Neat. 
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This  ilke  monk  lette  olde  thinges  pace, 

And  held  after  the  newe  world  the  trace. 

He  yave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen, 

That  saith,  that  hunters  ben  not  holy  men  ; 

Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rekkeles, 

Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles ; 

That  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  his  cloistre. 

This  ilke  text  held  he  not  worth  an  oistre. 

And  I  say  his  opinion  was  good. 

What  shulde  he  studie,  and  make  himselven  wood,1 
Upon  a  book  in  cloistre  alway  to  pore, 

Or  swinken2  with  his  hondes,  and  laboure, 

As  Austin  bit  1  how  shal  the  world  be  served  1 
Let  Austin  have  his  swink  to  him  reserved. 
Therfore  he  was  a  prickasoure 3  a  right : 

Greihounds  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flight  : 

Of  pricking  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

I  saw  his  sieves  purfiled  at  the  hond 
With  gris,4  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lond. 

And  for  to  fasten  his  hood  under  his  chinne, 

He  hadde  of  gold  ywrought  a  curious  pinne  : 

A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  end  ther  was. 

His  hed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas, 

And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 

He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point. 

His  eyen  stepe,  and  rolling  in  his  hed, 

That  stemed  as  a  forneis  of  a  led. 

i  Mad.  2  Work.  3  A  hard  rider.  4  A  kind  of  fur. 

c 


IO 
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His  botes  souple,  his  hors  in  gret  estat, 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fayre  prelat. 

He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined  1  gost, 

A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rost. 

His  palfrey  was  as  broune  as  is  a  bery. 

A  Frere  ther  was,  a  wanton  and  a  mery, 
A  Limitour,1  a  ful  solempne  man. 

In  all  the  ordres  foure  is  non  that  can 
So  moche  of  daliance  and  fayre  langage. 

He  hadde  ymade  ful  many  a  mariage 
Of  yonge  wimmen,  at  his  owen  cost. 

Until  his  ordre  he  was  a  noble  post. 

Ful  wel  beloved,  and  familier  was  he 
With  frankeleins  over  all  in  his  contree, 

And  eke  with  worthy  wimmen  of  the  toun  : 
For  he  had  power  of  confession, 

As  saide  himselfe,  more  than  a  curat, 

For  of  his  ordre  he  was  licenciat. 

Ful  swetely  herde  he  confession, 

And  plesant  was  his  absolution. 

He  was  an  esy  man  to  give  penance, 

Ther  as  he  wiste  to  han  a  good  pitance  : 
For  unto  a  poure  ordre  for  to  give 
Is  signe  that  a  man  is  wel  yshrive. 

For  if  he  gave,  he  dorste  make  avant, 

He  wiste  that  a  man  was  repentant. 

For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  of  his  herte, 


i  Wasted. 


2  A  friar  licensed  to  beg. 
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He  may  not  wepe  although  him  sore  smerte. 
Therfore  in  stede  of  weping  and  praieres, 
Men  mote  give  silver  to  the  poure  freres. 

His  tippet  was  ay  farsed1  ful  of  knives, 
And  pinnes,  for  to  given  fayre  wives. 

And  certainly  he  hadde  a  mery  note.5, 

Wei  coude  he  singe  and  plaien  on  a  rote. 

Of  yeddinges3  he  bare  utterly  the  pris. 

His  nekke  was  white  as  the  flour  de  lis. 
Therto  he  strong  was  as  a  champioun, 

And  knew  wel  the  tavernes  in  every  toun, 
And  every  hosteler  and  gay  tapstere, 

Better  than  a  lazar  or  a  beggere, 

For  unto  swiche  a  worthy  man  as  he 
Accordeth  nought,  as  by  his  faculte, 

To  haven  with  sike  lazars  acquaintance. 

It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  avance, 

As  for  to  delen  with  no  swiche  pouraille, 

But  all  with  riche,  and  sellers  of  vitaille. 

And  over  all,  ther  as  profit  shuld  arise, 
Curteis  he  was,  and  lowly  of  servise. 

Ther  n’as  no  man  nowher  so  vertuous. 

He  was  the  beste  begger  in  all  his  hous  : 

And  gave  a  certaine  ferme  for  the  grant, 

Non  of  his  bretheren  came  in  his  haunt. 

For  though  a  widewe  hadde  but  a  shoo, 

(So  plesant  was  his  In  principle,) 

Yet  wold  he  have  a  ferthing  or  he  went. 


i  Stuffed. 


2  A  stringed  instrument. 


3  Probably  ballads. 
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His  pourchas  was  wel  better  than  his  rent. 

And  rage  he  coude  as  it  hadde  ben  a  whelp ; 
In  lovedayes,  ther  coude  he  mochel  help. 

For  ther  was  he  nat  like  a  cloisterere, 

With  thredbare  cope,  as  is  a  poure  scolere, 

But  he  was  like  a  maister  or  a  pope. 

Of  double  worsted  was  his  semicope, 

That  round  was  as  a  belle  out  of  the  presse. 
Somwhat  he  lisped  for  his  wantonnesse, 

To  make  his  English  swete  upon  his  tonge ; 
And  in  his  harping,  whan  that  he  hadde  songe, 
His  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  hed  aright, 

As  don  the  sterres  in  a  frosty  night. 

This  worthy  limitour  was  cleped  Huberd. 

A  Marchant  was  ther  with  a  forked  berd, 

In  mottelee,  and  highe  on  hors  he  sat, 

And  on  his  hed  a  Flaundrish  bever  hat. 

His  botes  elapsed  fayre  and  fetisly. 

His  resons  spake  he  ful  solempnely, 

Souning  alway  the  encrese  of  his  winning. 

He  wold  the  see  were  kept  for  any  thing 
Betwixen  Middelburgh  and  Orewell. 

Wel  coud  he  in  eschanges  sheldes  selle. 

This  worthy  man  ful  wel  his  wit  besette  ; 

Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette, 

So  stedefastly  didde  he  his  governance, 

With  his  bargeines,  and  with  his  chevisance.1 


i  Agreements. 
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Forsothe  he  was  a  worthy  man  withalle, 

But  soth  to  sayn,  I  n’ot  how  men  him  calle. 


A  Clerk  ther  was  of  Oxenforde  also, 
That  unto  logike  hadde  long  ygo.‘ 

As  lene  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake, 


i  Gone. 
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And  he  was  not  right  fat,  I  undertake ; 

But  loked  holwe,  and  therto  soberly. 

Ful  thredbare  was  his  overest  courtepy,1 
For  he  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice, 

Ne  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office. 

For  him  was  lever z  han  at  his  beedes  hed 
A  twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  or  red. 

Of  Aristotle,  and  his  philosophic, 

Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie. 

But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre, 

Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre, 

But  all  that  he  might  of  his  frendes  hente, 

On  bokes  and  on  lerning  he  it  spente, 

And  besily  gan  for  the  soules  praie 
Of  hem,  that  yave  him  wherwith  to  scolaie.3 
Of  studie  toke  he  moste  cure  and  hede, 

Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede  ; 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence, 

And  short  and  quike,  and  ful  of  high  sentence. 
Souning  in  moral  vertue  was  his  speche, 

And  gladly  wolde  he  lerne,  and  gladly  teche. 

A  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe  ware  and  wise, 
That  often  hadde  yben  at  the  paruis,4 
Ther  was  also,  ful  riche  of  excellence. 

Discrete  he  was,  and  of  gret  reverence : 

He  semed  swiche,  his  wordes  were  so  wise, 


i  Over-coat. 

3  To  attend  College. 


2  Would  rather  have. 

4  Church  porch,  where  lawyers  often  met. 
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Justice  he  was  ful  often  in  assise, 

By  patent,  and  by  pleine  commissioun  ; 

For  his  science,  and  for  his  high  renoun, 

Of  fees  and  robes  had  he  many  on. 

So  grete  a  pourchasour  was  nowher  non. 

All  was  fee  simple  to  him  in  effect, 

His  pourchasing  might  not  ben  in  suspect. 

Nowher  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  n’as, 

And  yet  he  semed  besier  than  he  was. 

In  termes  hadde  he  cas  and  domes1  alle, 

That  fro  the  time  of  king  Will,  weren  falle. 

Therto  he  coude  endite,  and  make  a  thing, 

Ther  coude  no  wight  pinche  at  his  writing. 

And  every  statute  coude  he  plaine  by  rote. 

He  rode  but  homely  in  a  medlee  cote, 

Girt  with  a  seint  of  silk,  with  barres  smale ; 

Of  his  array  tell  I  no  lenger  tale. 

A  Frankelein  was  in  this  compagnie ; 

White  was  his  berd,  as  is  the  dayesie. 

Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguin. 

Wei  loved  he  by  the  morwe  a  sop  in  win. 

To  liven  in  debt  was  ever  his  wone, 

For  he  was  Epicures  owen  sone, 

That  held  opinion,  that  plein  debt 
Was  veraily  febcite  parfite. 

An  housholder,  and  that  a  grete  was  he ; 

Seint  Julian  he  was  in  his  contree, 


i  Dooms,  judgments. 
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His  brede,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  on ; 

A  better  envyned*  man  was  no  wher  non. 
Withouten  bake  mete  never  was  his  hous, 

Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous, 

It  snewed  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke, 

Of  alle  deintees  that  men  coud  of  thinke, 

After  the  sondry  sesons  of  the  yere, 

So  changed  he  his  mete  and  his  soupere. 

Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe, 

And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce2  in  stewe. 
Wo  was  his  coke,  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  redy  all  his  gere. 

His  table  dormant3  in  his  halle  alway 
Stode  redy  covered  alle  the  longe  day. 

At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire. 

Ful  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire- 
An  anelace4  and  a  gipciere5  all  of  silk, 

Heng  at  his  girdel,  white  as  morwe  milk. 

A  shereve  hadde  he  ben,  and  a  countour. 

Was  no  wher  swiche  a  worthy  vavasour. 

An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Carpenter, 

A  Webbe,6  a  Deyer,  and  a  Tapiser, 

Were  alle  yclothed  in  o  livere 
Of  a  solempne  and  grete  fraternite. 

Ful  freshe  and  newe  hir  gere  ypiked  was. 

Hir  knives  were  ychaped  not  with  bras, 


i  Stored  with  wine. 
4  Kind  of  knife. 


2  Pike. 

5  A  purse. 


3  Ready. 
6  Weaver. 
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But  all  with  silver  wrought  ful  clene  and  wel, 

Hir  girdeles  and  hir  pouches  every  del.1 
Wel  seined  eche  of  hem  a  fayre  burgeis. 

To  sitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  deis. 

Everich  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can, 

Was  shapelich  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 

For  catel  hadden  they  ynough  and  rent, 

And  eke  hir  wives  wolde  it  wel  assent : 

And  elles  certainly  they  were  to  blame. 

It  is  ful  fayre  to  be  ycleped  madam e, 

And  for  to  gon  to  vigiles  all  before, 

And  have  a  mantel  reallich2  ybore. 

A  Coke  they  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nones, 
To  boile  the  chikenes  and  the  marie  bones, 

And  poudre  marchant,  tart  and  galingale.3 
Wel  coude  he  knowe  a  draught  of  London  ale. 
He  coude  roste,  and  sethe,  and  broile,  and  frie, 
Maken  mortrewesp  and  wel  bake  a  pie. 

But  gret  harm  was  it,  as  it  thoughte  me, 

That  on  his  shinne  a  mormaL  hadde  he. 

For  blanc  manger  that  made  he  with  the  best. 

A  Shipman  was  ther,  woned6  fer  by  West : 

For  ought  I  wote,  he  was  of  Dertemouth. 

He  rode  upon  a  rouncie/  as  he  couthe, 

All  in  a  goune  of  falding8  to  the  knee. 

r  Part.  2  Royally.  3  Sweet  cyperus.  4  Stews. 

5  Cancer.  6  Who  dwelt.  7  Common  hackney.  8  Coarse  cloth. 
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A  dagger  hanging  by  a  las  hadde  he 
About  his  nekke  under  his  arm  adoun. 

The  hote  sommer  hadde  made  his  hewe  al  broun. 
And  certainly  he  was  a  good  felaw. 

Ful  many  a  draught  of  win  he  hadde  draw 
From  Burdeux  ward,  while  that  the  chapman  slepe. 
Of  nice  conscience  toke  he  no  kepe. 

If  that  he  faught,  and  hadde  the  higher  hand, 

By  water  he  sent  hem  home  to  every  land. 

But  of  his  craft  to  reken  wel  his  tides, 

His  stremes  and  his  strandes  him  besides, 

His  herberwe,1  his  mone,  and  his  lodemanage,2 
Ther  was  non  swiche,  from  Hull  unto  Cartage. 
Hardy  he  was,  and  wise,  I  undertake  : 

With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  berd  be  shake. 

He  knew  wel  alle  the  havens,  as  they  were, 

Fro  Gotland  to  the  Cape  de  Finistere, 

And  every  creke  in  Bretagne  and  in  Spaine. 

His  barge  ycleped  was  the  Magdelaine. 

With  us  ther  was  a  Doctour  of  Phisike, 

In  all  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  him  like 
To  speke  of  phisike,  and  of  surgerie  : 

For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomie. 

He  kept  his  patient  a  ful  gret  del 
In  houres  by  his  magike  naturel. 

Wel  coude  he  fortunen  the  ascendant 
Of  his  images  for  his  patient. 


i  Harbours. 


2  Pilotage. 
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He  knew  the  cause  of  every  maladie, 

Were  it  of  cold,  or  hote,  or  moist,  or  drie, 

And  wher  engendred,  and  of  what  humour, 

He  was  a  veray  parfite  practisour. 

The  cause  yknowe,  and  of  his  harm  the  rote, 

Anon  he  gave  to  the  sike  man  his  bote.1 
Ful  redy  hadde  he  his  apothecaries 
To  send  him  dragges,  and  his  lettuaries, 

For  eche  of  hem  made  other  for  to  winne  : 

Hir  frendship  n’as  not  newe  to  beginne. 

Wei  knew  he  the  old  Esculapius, 

And  Dioscorides,  and  eke  Rufus  ; 

Old  Hippocras,  Hali,  and  Gallien  ; 

Serapion,  Rasis,  and  Avicen ; 

Averrois,  Damascene,  and  Constantin  ; 

Bernard,  and  Gatisden,  and  Gilbertin. 

Of  his  diete  mesurable  was  he, 

For  it  was  of  no  superfluitee, 

But  of  gret  nourishing,  and  digestible. 

His  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible. 

In  sanguin  and  in  perse2  he  clad  was  alle 
Lined  with  taffata,  and  with  sendalle.3 
And  yet  he  was  but  esy  of  dispence  : 

He  kepte  that  he  wan  in  the  pestilence. 

For  gold  in  phisike  is  a  cordial ; 

Therfore  he  loved  gold  in  special. 

A  good  Wif  was  ther  of  beside  Bathe, 

But  she  was  som  del  defe,  and  that  was  scathe. 


1  Remedy. 


2  In  blood-red  and  in  sky-blue. 


3  A  thin  silk. 
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Of  cloth  making  she  hadde  swiche  an  haunt,1 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres,  and  of  Gaunt. 

In  all  the  parish  wif  ne  was  ther  non, 

That  to  the  offring  before  hire  shulde  gon, 


And  it  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  Mas  she, 
That  she  Mras  out  ot  alle  charitee. 

Hire  coverchiets  weren  iul  fine  ot  ground  ; 
1  dorste  swere,  they  M’eyeden  a  pound  ; 


Practice. 
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That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hede. 

Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 

Ful  streite  yteyed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  newe. 
Bold  was  hire  face,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live, 

Housbondes  at  the  chirche  dore  had  she  had  five, 
Withouten  other  compagnie  in  youthe. 

But  therof  nedeth  not  to  speke  as  nouthe.1 
And  thries  hadde  she  ben  at  Jerusaleme. 

She  hadde  passed  many  a  strange  streme. 

At  Rome  she  hadde  ben,  and  at  Boloine, 

In  Galice  at  Seint  Janies,  and  at  Coloine. 

She  coude2  moche  of  wandring  by  the  way. 
Gat-tothed  was  she,  sothly  for  to  say. 

Upon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat, 

Y wimpled  wel,  and  on  hire  hede  an  hat, 

As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  targe. 

A  fote-mantel  about  hire  hippes  large, 

And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  sharpe. 

In  felawship  wel  coude  she  laughe  and  carpe 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  perchance, 

For  of  that  arte  she  coude2  the  olde  dance. 

A  good  man  ther  was  of  religioun, 

That  was  a  poure  Persone  3  of  a  toun  : 

But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 

He  was  also  a  lerned  man,  a  clerk, 

That  Cristes  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche. 


i  Now 


2  Knew. 


3  Parson, 
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His  parishens  devoutly  wolde  he  teche. 

Benigne  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 

And  in  adversite  ful  patient : 

And  swiche  he  was  ypreved1  often  sithes. 

Ful  loth  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  tithes, 

But  rather  wolde  he  yeven2  out  of  doute, 

Unto  his  poure  parishens  aboute, 

Of  his  offring,  and  eke  of  his  substance. 

He  coude  in  litel  thing  have  suffisance. 

Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  er  asondei, 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne  thonder, 
In  sikenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lite,s 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf. 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yaf/ 

That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 
Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  wordes  caught, 

And  this  figure  he  added  yet  therto, 

That  if  gold  ruste,  what  shuld  iren  do  ? 

For  if  a  preest  be  foule,  on  whom  we  trust, 

No  wonder  is  a  lewed  man  to  rust : 

And  shame  it  is,  if  that  a  preest  take  kepe, 

To  see  a  shitten  shepherd,  and  clene  shepe  : 
Wei  ought  a  preest  ensample  for  to  yeve, 

By  his  clenenesse,  how  his  shepe  shulde  live. 

He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire, 

And  lette  his  shepe  acombred  in  the  mire, 
And  ran  unto  London,  unto  Seint  Ponies, 


i  Tticd. 


2  Give. 


3  Great  and  small. 


4  Gave. 
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To  seken  him  a  chanterie1  for  soules, 

Or  with  a  brotherhede  to  be  withold  : 

But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kepte  wel  his  fold, 

So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscarie. 

He  wras  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenarie. 

And  though  he  holy  were,  and  vertuous, 

He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous,2 
Ne  of  his  speche  dangerous  ne  digne, 

But  in  his  teching  discrete  and  benigne. 

To  drawen  folk  to  heven,  with  fairenesse, 

By  good  ensample,  was  his  besinesse  : 

But  it  were  any  persone  obstinat, 

What  so  he  were  of  highe,  or  low  estat, 

Him  wolde  he  snibben3  sharply  for  the  nones. 

A  better  preest  I  trowe  that  nowher  non  is. 

He  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  reverence, 

Ne  maked  him  no  spiced  conscience, 

But  Cristes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 

He  taught,  but  first  he  folwed  it  himselve. 

With  him  ther  was  a  Plowman,  was  his  brother, 
That  hadde  ylaid  of  dong  ful  many  a  fother.4 
A  trewe  swinker,s  and  a  good  was  he, 

Living  in  pees,  and  parfit  charitee. 

God  loved  he  beste  with  alle  his  herte 
At  alle  times,  were  it  gain  or  smerte, 

And  than  his  neighebour  right  as  himselve. 

He  wolde  thresh,  and  therto  dike,  and  delve, 


i  Endowment. 


2  Very  angry. 


3  Reprove. 


4  Cart-load. 


5  Labourer. 
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For  Cristes  sake,  for  every  poure  wight, 
Withouten  hire,  if  it  lay  in  his  might. 

His  tithes  paied  he  ful  fayre  and  wel 
Both  of  his  propre  swinke,  and  his  catel. 

In  a  tabard  he  rode  upon  a  mere. 

Ther  was  also  a  reve,1  and  a  millere, 

A  sompnour,2  and  a  pardoners  also, 

A  manciple, 4  and  myself,  ther  n’ere  no  mo. 

The  Miller  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Ful  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones ; 
That  proved  wel,  for  over  all  ther  he  came, 

At  wrastling  he  wold  bere  away  the  ram. 

He  was  short  shuldered  brode,  a  thikke  gnarre,s 
Ther  n’as  no  dore,  that  he  n’olde  heve  of  barre, 
Or  breke  it  at  a  renning  with  his  hede. 

His  berd  as  any  sowe  or  tox  was  rede, 

And  therto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a  spade. 
Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  wert,  and  theron  stode  a  tufte  of  heres, 

Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres. 

His  nose-thirles  blacke  were  and  wide. 

A  swerd  and  bokeler  bare  he  by  his  side. 

His  mouth  as  wide  was  as  a  forneis. 

He  was  a  jangler,  and  a  goliardeis, 

And  that  was  most  of  sinne,  and  harlotries, 

Wel  coude  he  stelen  corne,  and  tollen  thries. 


i  Steward.  2  An  officer  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

4  The  officer  who  purchased  food  for  an  Inn  of  Court. 


3  A  seller  of  pardons. 
5  Knot  in  wood. 
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And  yet  he  had  a  thomb  of  gold  parde. 

A  white  cote  and  a  blew  hode  wered  he, 

A  baggepipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune, 

And  therwithall  he  brought  us  out  of  toune. 

A  gentil  Manciple  was  ther  of  a  temple, 

Of  which  achatours1  mighten  taken  ensemple, 

For  to  ben  wise  in  bying  of  vitaille. 

For  whether  that  he  paide,  or  toke  by  taille,2 
Algate  he  waited  so  in  his  achate, 3 
That  he  was  ay  before  in  good  estate. 

Now  is  not  that  of  God  a  ful  fayre  grace, 

That  swiche  a  lewed  mannes  wit  shal  pace 
The  wisdom  of  an  hepe  of  lered  4  men  1 
Of  maisters  had  he  mo  than  thries  ten, 

That  were  of  lawe  expert  and  curious  : 

Of  which  ther  was  a  dosein  in  that  hous, 

Worthy  to  ben  stewardes  of  rent  and  lond 
Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Englelond, 

To  maken  him  live  by  his  propre  good, 

In  honour  detteles,  but  if  he  were  wood, 

Or  live  as  scarsly,  as  him  list  desire  ; 

And  able  for  to  helpen  all  a  shire 
In  any  cas  that  mighte  fallen  or  happe ; 

And  yet  this  manciple  sette  hir  aller  capped 

The  Reve  was  a  slendre  colerike  man, 

His  berd  was  shave  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can. 

I  Purchasers.  2  Tally.  3  Purchase.  4  Teamed.  5  All  their  caps. 
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His  here1  was  by  his  eres  round  yshorne. 

His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  beforne. 

Ful  longe  were  his  legges,  and  ful  lene, 

Ylike  a  staff,  ther  was  no  calf  ysene. 

AVel  coude  he  kepe  a  garner  and  a  binne  : 
Ther  was  non  auditour  coude  on  him  winne. 
Wei  wiste  he  by  the  drought,  and  by  the  rain, 
The  yelding  of  his  seed,  and  of  his  grain. 

His  lordes  shepe,  his  nete,  and  his  deirie, 

His  swine,  his  hors,  his  store,  and  his  pultrie, 
Were  holly  in  this  reves  governing, 

And  by  his  covenant  yave  he  rekening, 

Sin  that  his  lord  was  twenty  yere  of  age ; 

Ther  coude  no  man  bring  him  in  arerage. 

Ther  n’as  baillif,  ne  herde,  ne  other  hine, 

That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  covine  : 2 
They  were  adradde  of  him,  as  of  the  deth. 

His  wonning3  was  ful  fayre  upon  an  heth, 

With  grene  trees  yshadewed  was  his  place. 

He  coude  better  than  his  lord  pourchace. 

Ful  riche  he  was  ystored  privily. 

His  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen  subtilly, 

To  yeve  and  lene  him  of  his  owen  good, 

And  have  a  thank,  and  yet  a  cote  and  hood. 

In  youthe  he  lerned  hadde  a  good  mistere. 

He  was  a  wel  good  wright,  a  carpentere. 

This  reve  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot, 

That  was  all  pomelee  grey,  and  highte  Scot. 


I  Hair. 


2  Secret  contrivances. 


3  Dwelling. 
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A  long  surcote  of  perse  upon  he  hade, 

And  by  his  side  he  bare  a  rusty  blade. 

Of  Norfolk  was  this  reve,  of  which  I  tell, 

Beside  a  toun,  men  clepen  Baldeswell. 

Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute, 

And  ever  he  rode  the  hinderest  of  the  route. 

A  Sompnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place, 
That  hadde  a  fire-red  cherubinnes  face, 

For  sausefleme  1  he  was,  with  eyen  narwe.2 
As  hote  he  was,  and  likerous  as  a  sparwe,3 
With  scalled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  berd  : 

Of  his  visage  children  were  sore  aferd. 

Ther  n’as  quiksilver,  litarge,  ne  brimston, 

Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non, 

Ne  oinement  that  wolde  dense  or  bite, 

That  him  might  helpen  of  his  whelkes  4  white, 

Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chekes. 

Wei  loved  he  garlike,  onions,  and  lekes, 

And  for  to  drinke  strong  win  as  rede  as  blood. 
Then  wold  hee  speke,  and  crie  as  he  were  wood. 
And  whan  that  he  wel  dronken  had  the  win, 
Then  wold  he  speken  no  word  but  Latin. 

A  fewe  termes  coude  he,  two  or  three, 

That  he  had  lerned  out  of  som  decree ; 

No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  all  the  day. 

And  eke  ye  knowen  wel,  how  that  a  jay 


i  Pimpled. 


2  Narrow. 


3  Sparrow. 


4  Stripes. 
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Can  clepen  watte,  as  wel  as  can  the  pope. 
But  who  so  wolde  in  other  thing  him  grope, 
Than  hadde  he  spent  all  his  philosophic, 

Ay,  Questio  quid  juris,  wolde  he  crie. 


He  was  a  gentil  harlot 1  and  a  kind  ; 
A  better  felaw  shulde  a  man  not  find. 
He  wolde  suffre  for  a  quart  of  wine, 

A  good  felaw  to  have  his  concubine 


i  Formerly  used  for  both  sexes. 
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A  twelve  month,  and  excuse  him  at  the  full. 

Ful  prively  a  finch  eke  coude  he  pull.1 
And  if  he  found  owhere  a  good  felawe, 

He  wolde  techen  him  to  have  non  awe 
In  swiche  a  cas  of  the  archedekenes  curse ; 

But  if  a  mannes  soule  were  in  his  purse, 

For  in  his  purse  he  shulde  ypunished  be. 

Purse  is  the  archedekens  helle,  said  he. 

But  well  I  wote  he  lied  right  in  dede  : 

Of  cursing  ought  eche  gilty  man  him  drede. 

For  curse  wol  sle  right  as  assoiling  saveth, 

And  also  ware  him  of  a  significavit. 

In  danger  hadde  he  at  his  owen  gise2 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise. 

And  knew  hir  conseil,  and  was  of  hir  rede.s 
A  gerlond  hadde  he  sette  upon  his  hede, 

As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  alestake : 

A  bokeler  hadde  he  made  him  of  a  cake. 

With  him  ther  rode  a  gentil  Pardonere 
Of  Rouncevall,  his  frend  and  his  compere. 

That  streit  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
Full  loude  he  sang,  “Come,  hither,  love,  to  me.” 
This  sompnour  bare  to  him  a  stiff  burdouiv 
Was  never  trompe  of  half  so  gret  a  soun. 

This  pardoner  had  here  as  yelwe  s  as  wax, 

But  smoth  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax  : 

2  At  his  wish.  3  Counsel. 

4  Sang  the  base^  5  Yellow  hair. 


1  Defraud. 
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By  unces1  heng  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde, 

And  therwith  he  his  shulders  overspradde. 

Ful  thinne  it  lay,  by  culpons  on  and  on, 

But  hode,  for  jolite,  ne  wered  he  non, 

For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet. 

Him  thought  he  rode  al  of  the  newe  get,2 
Dishevele,  sauf  his  cappe,  he  rode  all  bare. 
Swiche  glaring  eyen  hadde  he,  as  an  hare. 

A  vernicle3  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 
His  wallet  lay  beforne  him  in  his  lappe, 

Bret-ful  of  pardon  came  from  Rome  al  hote. 

A  vois  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote. 

No  berde  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shulde  have, 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave  ; 

I  trowe  he  were  a  gelding  or  a  mare. 

But  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwike  unto  Ware, 

Ne  was  ther  swiche  another  pardonere. 

For  in  his  male  he  hadde  a  pilwebere,-* 

Which,  as  he  saide,  was  oure  ladies  veil  : 

He  saide,  he  hadde  a  gobbet  5  of  the  seyl 
Thatte  Seint  Peter  had,  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see,  till  Jesu  Crist  him  hent. 

He  had  a  crois  of  laton,6  ful  of  stones, 

And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 

But  with  these  relikes,  whanne  that  he  fond 
A  poure  persone  dwelling  up  on  lond, 


i  Ounces.  2  Fashion.  3  Small  picture  of  Christ. 

4  Covering  of  a  pillow.  5  Piece.  6  A  metal  cross. 
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Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneie 
Than  that  the  persone  gat  in  monethes  tweie. 

And  thus  with  fained  flattering  and  japes, 

He  made  the  persone,  and  the  peple,  his  apes. 

But  trewely  to  tellen  atte  last, 

He  was  in  chirche  a  noble  ecclesiast. 

Wei  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  storie, 

But  alderbest  he  sang  an  offertorie  : 

For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  songe, 

He  rnuste  preche,  and  wel  afile  his  tonge, 

To  winne  silver,  as  he  right  wel  coude : 

Therefore  he  sang  the  merrier  and  loude. 

Now  have  I  told  you  shortly  in  a  clause, 

Th’  estat,  th’  araie,  the  nembre,  and  eke  the  cause 
Why  that  assembled  was  this  compagnie 
In  Southwerk  at  this  gentil  hostelrie, 

'  That  highte  the  Tabard,  faste  by  the  Belle. 

But  now  is  time  to  you  for  to  telle, 

How  that  we  baren  us  that  ilke  night, 

Whan  we  were  in  that  hostelrie  alight. 

And  after  wol  I  telle  of  our  viage, 

And  all  the  remenant  of  our  pilgrimage. 

But  firste  I  praie  you  of  your  curtesie, 

That  ye  ne  arette  it  not  my  vilanie, 

Though  that  I  plainly  speke  in  this  matere, 

To  tellen  you  hir  wordes  and  hir  chere ; 

Ne  though  I  speke  hir  wordes  proprely. 

For  this  ye  knowen  al  so  wel  as  I, 
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Who  so  shall  telle  a  tale  after  a  man, 

He  moste  reherse,  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can, 
Everich  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge, 

All  speke  he  never  so  rudely  and  so  large ; 

Or  elles  he  moste  tellen  his  tale  untrewe, 

Or  feinin  thinges,  or  finden  wordes  newe. 

He  may  not  spare,  although  he  were  his  brother. 
He  moste  as  well  sayn  o  word,  as  an  other. 

Crist  spake  himself  ful  brode  in  holy  writ, 

And  wel  ye  wote  no  vilanie  is  it. 

Eke  Plato  sayeth,  who  so  can  him  rede, 

The  wordes  moste  be  cosin  to  the  dede. 

Also  I  praie  you  to  forgive  it  me, 

All  have  I  not  sette  folk  in  hir  degree, 

Here  in  this  tale,  as  that  they  shulden  stonde. 
My  wit  is  short,  ye  may  wel  understonde. 

Gret  chere  made  oure  hoste  us  everich  on; 
And  to  the  souper  sette  he  us  anon : 

And  served  us  with  vitaille  of  the  beste. 

Strong  was  the  win,  and  wel  to  drinke  us  leste. 
A  semely  man  our  hoste  was  with  alle 
For  to  han  ben  a  marshal  in  an  halle. 

A  large  man  he  was  with  eyen  stepe, 

A  fairer  burgeis  is  ther  non  in  Chepe : 

Bold  of  his  speche,  and  wise  and  Avel  ytaught, 
And  of  manhood  him  lacked  righte  naught. 

Eke  therto  was  he  right  a  mery  man, 

And  after  souper  plaien  he  began, 
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And  spake  of  mirthe  amonges  other  thinges, 

W  han  that  we  hadden  made  our  rekeninges  ; 
And  saide  thus  :  “  Now,  lordinges,  trewely 
Ye  ben  to  me  welcome  right  hertily  : 

For  by  my  trouthe,  if  that  I  shal  not  lie, 

I  saw  nat  this  yere  swiche  a  conrpagnie 
At  ones  in  this  herberwe,  as  is  now. 

Fayn  wolde  I  do  you  mirthe,  and  I  wiste  how. 
And  of  a  mirthe  I  am  right  now  bethought, 

To  don  you  ese,  and  it  shall  coste  you  nought. 
Ye  gon  to  Canterbury ;  God  you  spede, 

The  blisful  martyr  quite  you  your  mede  ; 

And  wel  I  wot,  as  ye  gon  by  the  way, 

Ye  shapen  you  to  talken  and  to  play  : 

For  trewely  comfort  ne  mirthe  is  non, 

To  riden  by  the  way  dombe  as  the  ston  : 

And  therfore  wold  I  rnaken  you  disport, 

As  I  said  erst,  and  don  you  some  comfort. 

And  if  you  liketh  alle  by  on  assent 
Now  for  to  stonden  at  my  jugement : 

And  for  to  werchen  ’  as  I  shal  you  say 
To-morwe,  whan  ye  riden  on  the  way, 

Now  by  my  faders  soule  that  is  ded, 

But  ye  be  rnery,  smiteth  of  my  hed. 

Hold  up  your  hondes  withouten  more  speche.” 

Our  conseil  was  not  longe  for  to  seche  : 

Us  thought  it  was  not  worth  to  make  it  wise, 
And  granted  him  withouten  more  avise, 

i  Du. 
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And  bade  him  say  his  verdit,  as  him  leste.1 

“  Lordinges  (quod  he),  now  herkeneth  for  the  beste 
But  take  it  nat,  I  pray  you,  in  disdain  ; 

This  is  the  point,  to  speke  it  plat  and  plain, 

That  eche  of  you  to  shorten  with  youre  way, 

In  this  viage,  shal  tellen  tales  tway, 

To  Canterbury  ward,  I  mene  it  so, 

And  homeward  he  shall  tellen  other  two, 

Of  aventures  that  whilom  han  befalle. 

And  which  of  you  that  bereth  him  best  of  alle, 
That  is  to  sayn,  that  telleth  in  this  cas 
Tales  of  best  sentence  and  most  solas, 

Shal  have  a  souper  at  youre  aller  cost 
Here  in  this  place  sitting  by  this  post, 

Whan  that  ye  comen  agen  from  Canterbury. 

And  for  to  maken  you  the  more  mery, 

I  wol  myselven  gladly  with  you  ride, 

Right  at  min  owen  cost,  and  be  your  gide, 

And  who  that  wol  my  jugement  withsay, 

Shall  pay  for-  alle  we  spenden  by  the  way. 

And  if  ye  vouchesauf  that  it  be  so, 

Telle  me  anon  withouten  wordes  mo, 

And  I  wol  erly  shapen  me  therfore.” 

This  thing  was  granted,  and  our  othes  swore 
With  ful  glad  herte,  and  praiden  him  also, 

That  he  wold  vouchesauf  for  to  don  so, 

And  that  he  wolde  ben  our  governour, 

And  of  our  tales  juge  and  reportour, 


i  Pleased. 
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And  sette  a  souper  at  a  certain  pris  ; 

And  we  wold  reuled  ben  at  his  devise, 

In  highe  and  lowe  :  and  thus  by  on  assent, 

We  ben  accorded  to  his  jugement. 

And  therupon  the  win  was  fette  anon. 

We  dronken,  and  to  reste  wenten  eche  on, 
Withouten  any  lenger  tarying. 

A-morwe  whan  the  day  began  to  spring, 

Up  rose  our  hoste,  and  was  our  aller  cok, 

And  gaderd  us  togeder  in  a  flok, 

And  forth  we  riden  a  litel  more  than  pas,1 
Unto  the  watering  of  Seint  Thomas  : 

And  ther  our  hoste  began  his  hors  arest, 

And  saide ;  “  lordes,  herkeneth  if  you  lest. 

Ye  wete  your  forword,2  and  I  it  record. 

If  even-song  and  morwe-song  accord, 

Let  se  now  who  shal  telle  the  first  tale. 

As  ever  mote  I  drinken  win  or  ale, 

Who  so  is  rebel  to  my  jugement, 

Shal  pay  for  alle  that  by  the  way  is  spent. 

Now  draweth  cutte,3  or  that  ye  forther  twinned 
He  which  that  hath  the  shortest  shal  beginne. 

“Sire  knight  (quod  he),  my  maister  and  my  lor 
Now  draweth  cutte,  for  that  is  min  accord. 
Cometh  nere  (quod  he),  my  lady  prioresse, 

And  ye,  sire  clerk,  let  be  your  shamefastnesse, 

Ne  studieth  nought,  lay  hand  to,  every  man.” 


i  Foot-pace. 


2  Promise. 


j  Draw  lots. 


4  Depart. 
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Anon  to  drawen  every  wight  began, 

And  shortly  for  to  tellen  as  it  was, 

Were  it  by  aventure,  or  sort,  or  cas 
The  sothe  is  this,  the  cutte  felle  on  the  knight, 
Of  which  ful  blith  and  glad  was  every  wight ; 
And  tell  he  must  his  tale  as  was  reson, 

But  forword,  and  by  composition, 

As  ye  han  herd ;  what  nedeth  wordes  mo  1 
And  whan  this  good  man  saw  that  it  was  so, 
As  he  that  wise  was  and  obedient 
To  keep  his  forword  by  his  free  assent, 

He  saide  :  “  Sithen  I  shal  begin  this  game, 
What?  welcome  be  the  cutte  a  goddes  name. 
Now  let  us  ride,  and  herkeneth  what  I  say.” 

And  with  that  word  we  riden  forth  our  way ; 
And  he  began  with  right  a  rnery  chere 
His  tale  anon,  and  saide  as  ye  shul  here. 


WHILE  A  PRISONER. 


BY  JAMES  I.  OF  SCOTLAND. 

[James  I.  King  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  1394.  When  he  was 
eleven  years  old,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Prance,  and,  on  his  pas¬ 
sage  across  the  sea,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  put  him 
in  the  Tower,  where  he  was  confined  for  nineteen  years.  His  mis¬ 
fortunes  were  not,  however,  without  their  advantages,  since  he  received, 
while  a  prisoner,  a  most  excellent  education,  of  which  he  afterwards 
made  good  use.  He  married  Joanna  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Somerset,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love  while  he  was  a  captive.  He 
was  assassinated  in  1437  by  his  uncle  Walter,  Earl  of  Athol,  and 
Robert  Graham.  James  I.  was  remarkable  for  skill  in  poetry  and 
music,  and  many  productions  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  are 
still  popular.] 


And  though  I  stood  abasit  tho  a  lite, 

No  wonder  was;  for  why?  my  wittis  all 
Were  so  overcome  with  pleasance  and  delight, 
Only  through  letting  of  my  eyen  fall, 

That  suddenly  my  heart  became  her  thrall, 
For  ever  of  free  will,— for  of  menace 
There  was  no  token  in  her  sweete  face. 


And  in  my  head  I  drew  right  hastily, 

And  eftesoons  I  leant  it  out  again, 

And  saw  her  walk  that  very  womanly, 

With  no  wight  mo’,  but  only  women  twain. 
Then  gan  I  study  in  myself,  and  sayn, 

“  Ah,  sweet !  are  ye  a  worldly  creature, 

Or  heavenly  thing  in  likeness  of  nature? 
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Or  are  ye  god  Cupidis  own  princess, 

And  comm  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band? 

Or  are  ye  very  Nature  the  goddess, 

That  have  depainted  with  your  heavenly  hand, 


This  garden  full  ot  flowers  as  they  stand? 
What  shall  I  think,  alas!  what  reverence 
Shall  I  mister  unto  your  excellence  ? 
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If  ye  a  goddess  be,  and  that  ye  like 
To  do  me  pain,  I  may  it  not  astart : 

If  ye  be  warldly  wight,  that  doth  me  sike, 

Why  list  God  make  you  so,  my  dearest  heart, 
To  do  a  seely  prisoner  this  smart, 

That  loves  you  all,  and  wot  of  nought  but  wo 
And  therefore  mercy,  sweet !  sin’  it  is  so.”  *  * 


Of  her  array  the  form  if  I  shall  write, 
Towards  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attire, 

In  fretwise  couchit  with  pearlis  white 
And  great  balas  learning  as  the  fire. 

With  mony  ane  emeraut  and  fair  sapphire  ; 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue, 
Of  plumls  parted  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 


Full  of  quaking  spangis  bright  as  gold, 

Forged  of  shape  like  to  the  amorets, 

So  new,  so  fresh,  so  pleasant  to  behold, 

The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  flower  jonets, 

And  other  of  shape,  like  to  the  flower  jonets  ; 
And  above  all  this,  there  was,  well.  I  wot, 
Beauty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  doat. 


About  her  neck,  white  as  the  fire  amail, 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfevory, 
Whereby  there  hung  a  ruby,  without  fail, 
Like  to  ane  heart  shapen  verily, 
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That  as  a  spark  of  low,  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  throat, 

Now  if  there  was  good  party,  God  it  wot. 

And  for  to  walk  that  fresh  May’s  morrow, 

Ane  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white, 

That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forow, 

As  I  suppose ;  and  girt  she  was  alite, 

Thus  halflings  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delight 
It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihede, 

That  for  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  aport, 
Bounty,  richess,  and  womanly  feature, 

God  better  wot  than  my  pen  can  report  : 
Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunning  sure, 

In  every  point  so  guided  her  measure, 

In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance, 
That  nature  might  no  more  her  child  avail  ce ! 

-*  *  *  -* 

And  when  she  walked  had  a  little  thraw 
Under  the  sweete  greene  boughis  bent, 

Her  fair  fresh  face,  as  white  as  any  snaw, 

She  turned  has,  and  furth  her  wayis  went ; 

But  tho  began  mine  aches  and  torment, 

To  see  her  part  and  follow  I  na  might; 
Methought  the  day  was  turned  into  night. 


o 
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BY  JOHN  LYDGATE. 


[John  Lydgate  was  born  about  the  year  1375.  He  became  a  monk 
of  Bury,  and  taught  the  art  of  versification  in  his  monastery,  a  proof 
that  poetry  was  then  highly  appreciated.  He  had  improved  his  mind 
by  travelling,  and  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  pieces.  He 
was  a  humorous  and  versatile  writer,  and  is  considered  one  of  those 
to  whom  the  improvement  of  our  language  is  due.  Lydgate  was  in 
great  repute  for  his  skill  and  taste  in  arranging  mummings  and  pageants. 
He  died  about  the  year  1461.] 

AVithin  the  hall,  neither  rich,  nor  yet  poor 

Would  do  for  me  ought,  although  I  should  die  : 

Which  seeing,  I  gat  me  out  of  the  door, 

AVhere  Flemings  began  on  me  for  to  cry, 

“  Master,  what  will  you  copen  or  buy  1 

Fine  felt  hats'!  or  spectacles  to  read? 

Lay  down  your  silver,  and  here  you  may  speed. 


Then  to  AVestminster  gate  I  presently  went, 
AVhen  the  sun  was  at  high  prime : 

Cooks  to  me  they  took  good  intent, 

And  proffered  me  bread,  with  ale,  and  wine 
Ribs  of  beef,  both  fat  and  full  fine ; 

A  fair  cloth  they  gan  for  to  spread, 

But,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  be  sped. 
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Then  unto  London  I  did  me  hie, 

Of  all  the  land  it  beareth  the  price; 

“Hot  peascods!”  one  began  to  cry, 

“Strawberry  ripe,  and  cherries  in  the  rise!” 
One  bade  me  come  near  and  buy  some  spice ; 
Pepper,  and  saffron  they  gan  me  beed ; 

But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

\ 

Then  to  the  Cheap  I  gan  me  drawn, 

Where  much  people  I  saw  for  to  stand  ; 

One  offered  me  velvet,  silk,  and  lawn, 

Another  he  taketh  me  by  the  hand, 

“Here  is  Paris  thread,  the  finest  in  the  land!” 
I  never  was  used  to  such  things,  indeed  ; 

And,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  speed. 


Then  went  I  forth  by  London  Stone, 

Throughout  all  Canwick  Street  : 

Drapers  much  cloth  me  offered  anon  ; 

Then  comes  ine  one  cried  “hot  sheep’s  feet;” 

One  cried  mackerel,  rushes  green,  another  gan  greet, 
One  bade  me  buy  a  hood  to  cover  my  head  ; 

But,  for  want  of  money,  I  might  not  be  sped. 


Then  I  hied  me  unto  East-Cheap, 

One  cries  ribs  of  beef,  and  many  a  pie ; 
Pewter  pots  they  clattered  on  a  heap ; 
There  was  harp,  pipe,  and  minstrelsy ; 
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Yea  by  cock  !  nay  by  cock  !  some  began  cry ; 
Some  sung  of  Jenkin  and  Julian  for  their  meed  ; 
But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  into  Cornhill  anon  I  yode, 

Where  was  much  stolen  gear  among ; 

I  saw  where  hung  mine  owne  hood, 

That  I  had  lost  among  the  throng; 

To  buy  mine  own  hood  I  thought  it  wrong : 

I  knew  it  well,  as  I  did  my  creed ; 

But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  could  not  speed. 

The  taverner  took  me  by  the  sleeve, 

“Sir,”  saith  he,  “will  you  our  wine  assay1?” 

I  answered,  “  That  can  not  much  me  grieve, 

A  penny  can  do  no  more  than  it  may ;  ” 

I  drank  a  pint,  and  for  it  did  pay; 

Yet,  sore  a-hungered  from  thence  I  yede, 

And,  wanting  money,  I  could  not  speed,  &c. 
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THE  MERLE  AND  NIGHTINGALE. 


BY  WILLIAM  DUNBAR. 


[William  Dunbar  was  born  at  Saltour,  in  East  Lothian,  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  year  1460.  After  having  been  educated  at  St.  Andrews, 
he  became  a  Franciscan  Friar.  He  travelled  for  some  years  as  an 
itinerant  preacher  ;  subsisting,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  his 
order,  on  alms.  But  he  deplored  the  constant  falsehood,  deceit,  and 
flattery,  of  this  mode  of  life,  and  at  length  abandoned  it.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  on  several  embassies  ;  the  servility  then  required 
in  a  court,  however,  filled  him  with  pain.  He  died  about  the  year 
1520  ;  but  neither  the  date  nor  circumstances  of  his  death  are  known. 
His  works  remained  in  manuscript  until  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  ;  nor  were  they  rescued  from  obscurity  until  their  language  had 
become  so  obsolete  that  many  of  their  beauties  could  no  longer  be 
appreciated.] 


In  May,  as  that  Aurora  did  upspring, 

With  crystal  een  chasing  the  cluddes  sable, 

I  heard  a  Merle  with  merry  notis  sing 
A  sang  of  love,  with  voice  right  comfortable, 
Again’  the  orient  beamis,  amiable, 

Upon  a  blissful  branch  of  laurel  green ; 

This  was  her  sentence,  sweet  and  delectable, 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

Under  this  branch  ran  down  a  river  bright, 
Of  balmy  liquor,  crystalline  of  hue, 
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Again.’  the  heavenly  azure  skyis  light, 

Where  did  upon  the  tother  side  pursue 
A  Nightingale,  with  sugared  notis  new, 
Whose  angel  feathers  as  the  peacock  shone  ; 
This  was  her  song,  and  of  a  sentence  true, 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 


With  notis  glad,  and  glorious  harmony, 

This  joyful  merle,  so  salust  she  the  day, 
While  rung  the  woodis  of  her  melody, 
Saying,  Awake,  ye  lovers  of  this  May; 

Lo,  fresh  Flora  has  flourished  every  spray, 
As  nature  has  her  taught,  the  noble  queen, 
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1  lie  field  been  clothit  in  a  new  array  ; 

A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

Ne’er  sweeter  noise  was  heard  with  living  man, 

Na  made  this  merry  gentle  nightingale ; 

Her  sound  went  with  the  river  as  it  ran, 

Out  through  the  fresh  and  flourished  lusty  vale  ; 

O  Merle  !  quoth  she,  O  fool !  stint  of  thy  tale, 

For  in  thy  song  good  sentence  is  there  none, 

For  both  is  tint,  the  time  and  the  travail 
Of  every  love  but  upon  God  alone. 

Cease,  quoth  the  Merle,  thy  preaching,  Nightingale  : 
Shall  folk  their  youth  spend  into  holiness] 

Of  young  sanctfs,  grows  auld  feindfs,  but  fable ; 

Fye,  hypocrite,  in  yeiris  tenderness, 

Again’  the  law  of  kind,  thou  goes  express, 

That  crookit  age  makes  one  with  youth  serene, 
Whom  nature  of  conditions  made  diverse  : 

A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said,  Fool,  remember  thee. 

That  both  in  youth  and  eild,  and  every  hour, 

The  love  of  God  most  dear  to  man  suld  be  ; 

That  him,  of  nought,  wrought  like  his  own  figour, 
And  died  himself,  fro’  dead  him  to  succour; 

O,  whether  was  kythit  there  true  love  or  none  ] 

He  is  most  true  and  stedfast  paramour, 

And  love  is  lost  but  upon  him  alone. 
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The  Merle  said,  Why  put  God  so  great  beauty 
In  ladies,  with  sic  womanly  having, 

But  gif  he  would  that  they  suld  lovit  be  ? 

To  love  eke  nature  gave  them  inclining, 

And  He  of  nature  that  worker  was  and  king, 
Would  nothing  frustir  put,  nor  let  be  seen, 

Into  his  creature  of  his  own  making ; 

A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 


The  Nightingale  said,  Not  to  that  behoof 
Put  God  sic  beauty  in  a  lady’s  face, 

That  she  suld  have  the  thank  therefor  or  luve, 
But  He,  the  worker,  that  put  in  her  sic  grace  ; 
Of  beauty,  bounty,  riches,  time,  or  space, 

And  every  gudeness  that  been  to  come  or  gone 
The  thank  redounds  to  him  in  every  place  : 

All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 


O  Nightingale  !  it  were  a  story  nice, 

That  love  suld  not  depend  on  charity ; 

And,  gif  that  virtue  contrar  be  to  vice, 

Then  love  maun  be  a  virtue,  as  thinks  me ; 

For,  aye,  to  love  envy  maun  contrar’  be : 

God  bade  eke  love  thy  neighbour  fro  the  spleen ; 
And  who  than  ladies  sweeter  neighbours  be  1 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 


THE  MERLE  AND  NIGHTINGALE. 

The  Nightingale  said,  Bird,  why  does  thou  rave  ? 
Man  may  take  in  his  love  sic  delight, 

Him  to  forget  that  her  sic  virtue  gave, 

And  for  his  heaven  receive  her  colour  white  : 
Her  golden  tressit  hairis  redomite, 

Like  to  Apollo’s  beamis  tho’  they  shone, 

Suld  not  him  blind  fro’  love  that  is  perfite ; 

All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 


The  Merle  said,  Love  is  cause  of  honour  aye, 
Love  makis  cowards  manhood  to  purchase, 
Love  makis  knichtis  hardy  at  essay, 

Love  makis  wretches  full  of  largeness. 

Love  makis  sweir  folks  full  of  business, 

Love  makis  sluggards  fresh  and  well  be  seen, 
Love  changes  vice  in  virtuous  nobleness ; 

A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 


The  Nightingale  said,  True  is  the  contrary  ; 

Sic  frustis  love  it  blindis  men  so  far, 

Into  their  minds  it  makis  them  to  vary ; 

In  false  vain  glory  they  so  drunken  are, 

Their  wit  is  went,  of  woe  they  are  not  waur, 

While  that  all  worship  away  be  fro’  them  gone, 

Fame,  goods,  and  strength ;  wherefore  well  say  I  daur, 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 
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Then  said  the  Merle,  Mine  error  I  confess  : 
This  frustis  love  is  all  but  vanity : 

Blind  ignorance  me  gave  sic  hardines 
T o  argue  so  again’  the  verity ; 

Wherefore  I  counsel  every  man  that  he 
With  love  not  in  the  feindis  net  be  tone, 
But  love  the  love  that  did  for  his  love  die : 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 


Then  sang  they  both  with  voices  loud  and  clear, 

The  Merle  sang,  Man,  love  God  that  has  thee  wrought, 
The  Nightingale  sang,  Man,  love  the  Lord  most  dear, 
That  thee  and  all  this  world  made  of  nought. 

The  Merle  said,  Love  him  that  thy  love  has  sought 
Fro’  heaven  to  earth,  and  here  took  flesh  and  bone. 
The  Nightingale  sang,  And  with  his  dead  thee  bought; 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  him  alone. 


Then  flew  thir  birdis  o’er  the  boughis  sheen, 
Singing  of  love  amang  the  leavis  small ; 

Whose  eidant  plead  yet  made  my  thoughtis  grein, 
Both  sleeping,  waking,  in  rest  and  in  travail  : 

Me  to  recomfort  most  it  does  avail, 

Again  for  love,  when  love  I  can  find  none, 

To  think  how  sung  this  Merle  and  Nightingale  ; 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 
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“BLAME  NOT  MY  LUTE.” 


BY  SIR  THOMAS  'WYATT. 


[Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  bom  at  Allington  Castle,  in  Kent,  in 
1503.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
travelled  through  Europe.  Wyatt  was  a  great  favourite  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  confirmed  that  monarch’s  resolution  to  abandon  the  Church  of 
Rome,  by  exclaiming  jocosely,  “  Lord  !  that  a  man  cannot  repent  him 
of  his  sins,  without  the  pope’s  leave.”  But,  through  being  suspected 
of  too  great  intimacy  with  Anne  Boleyn,  he  lost  the  king’s  confidence, 
and  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  carrying  on  a  treasonable  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Cardinal  Pole.  He  was,  however,  restored  to  favour, 
and  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  Ambassador  of  Charles  V.  to  Court ; 
when,  riding  too  fast  from  Falmouth,  on  a  hot  day,  he  took  a  fever, 
of  which  he  died  in  1541.  His  love,  as  appears  from  his  poems,  was 
not  prosperous  ;  but  he  did  not  take  his  bad  fortune  much  to  heart ;  he 
was  “the  lover  who  waxeth  wyser,  and  will  not  die  for  affection.”] 


Blame  not  my  Lute  !  for  he  must  sound 
Of  this  or  that  as  liketh  me ; 

For  lack  of  wit  the  Lute  is  bound 
To  give  such  tunes  as  pleaseth  me; 
Though  my  songs  be  somewhat  strange, 

And  speak  such  words  as  touch  my  change, 
Blame  not  my  Lute  ! 


“blame  not  my  lute.” 

My  Lute,  alas !  doth  not  offend, 

Though  that  perforce  he  must  agree 
To  sound  such  tunes  as  I  intend, 

To  sing  to  them  that  heareth  me ; 

Then  though  my  songs  be  somewhat  plain, 
And  toucheth  some  that  use  to  feign, 
Blame  not  my  Lute ! 


My  Lute  and  strings  may  not  deny, 

But  as  I  strike  they  must  obey; 

Break  not  them  then  so  wrongfully, 

But  wreak  thyself  some  other  way; 

And  though  the  songs  which  I  indite, 

Do  quit  thy  change  with  rightful  spite, 
Blame  not  my  Lute  ! 

Spite  asketh  spite,  and  changing  change. 
And  falsed  faith,  must  needs  be  known  ; 
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The  faults  so  great,  the  case  so  strange ; 

Of  right  it  must  abroad  be  blown  : 

Then  since  that  by  thine  own  desert 
My  songs  do  tell  how  true  thou  art, 

Blame  not  my  Lute !  ' 

Blame  but  thyself  that  hast  misdone, 

And  well  deserved  to  have  blame ; 

Change  thou  thy  way,  so  evil  begone, 

And  then  my  Lute  shall  sound  that  same ; 
But  if  till  then  my  fingers  play, 

By  thy  desert  their  wonted  way, 

Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

Farewell!  unknown;  for  though  thou  break 
My  strings  in  spite  with  great  disdain, 

Yet  have  I  found  out  for  thy  sake, 

Strings  for  to  string  my  Lute  again  : 

And  if  perchance  this  silly  rhyme, 

Do  make  thee  blush  at  any  time, 

Blame  not  my  Lute. 
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REFLECTIONS,  WHILE  A  PRISONER  IN 
WINDSOR. 

BY  HENRY  HOWARD,  EARL  OF  SURREY. 

[Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  was  born  in  Suffolk,  in  1516;  and  was  educated  at 
Windsor  with  a  natural  son  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  greatly  attached 
to  that  young  man ;  and,  after  his  premature  death,  travelled  on  the 
continent  to  heal  his  grief.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  chivalrous,  but 
undoubtedly  platonic  love  of  the  “Ladye  Geraldine,”  daughter  of 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare.  He  conducted  an  expedition  sent 
to  ravage  the  Scottish  borders,  with  great  success,  in  1542.  But  an 
attempt  which  he  was  ordered  to  make  on  Boulogne,  in  1544,  being 
unfortunate,  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  merciless  despot  Henry 
VHI.  ;  and,  after  a  mock  trial,  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in  1547 ; 
his  real  crime  being  his  noble  character  as  a  gallant  soldier,  and  most 
accomplished  knight.  He  wrote  the  first  English  sonnets.] 

So  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas ! 

As  proud  Windsor?  where  I,  in  lust  and  joy, 

With  a  king’s  son,  my  childish  years  did  pass, 

In  greater  feast  than  Priam’s  son  of  Troy : 

Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  full  sour ! 

The  large  green  courts  where  we  were  wont  to  hove, 

With  eyes  cast  up  into  the  Maiden  Tower, 

And  easy  sighs  such  as  folk  draw  in  love. 

The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue ; 

The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight, 

With  words  and  looks  that  tigers  could  but  rue, 

Where  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other’s  right. 

The  palm-play,  where,  despoiled  for  the  game, 

With  dazed  eyes  oft  we  by  gleams  of  love, 
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Have  missed  the  ball  and  got  sight  of  our  dame, 

To  bait  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  above. 

The  gravel  ground,  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  helm 
Of  foaming  horse,  with  swords  and  friendly  hearts ; 
With  cheer,  as  though  one  should  another  whelm, 
Where  we  have  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  darts  ; 

With  silver  drops  the  mead  yet  spread  for  ruth, 

In  active  games  of  nimbleness  and  strength, 

Where  we  did  strain,  trained  with  swarms  of  youth, 
Our  tender  limbs  that  yet  shot  up  in  length  : 


The  secret  groves  which  oft  we  made  resound, 

Of  pleasant  plaint,  and  of  our  ladies’  praise, 
Recording  oft  what  grace  each  one  had  found, 

What  hope  of  speed,  what  dread  of  long  delays  : 
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The  wild  forest,  the  clothed  holts  with  green, 

With  reins  availed  and  swift  ybreathed  horse ; 

With  cry  of  hounds  and  merry  blasts  between, 
Where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  force. 

The  wide  vales,  eke,-  that  harboured  us  each  night, 
Wherewith,  alas,  reviveth  in  my  breast, 

The  sweet  accord  such  sleeps  as  yet  delight, 

The  pleasant  dreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest : 

The  secret  thoughts  imparted  with  such  trust, 

The  wanton  talk,  the  divers  change  of  play, 

The  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just; 
Wherewith  we  passed  the  winter  night  away. 

And  with  this  thought,  the  blood  forsakes  the  face, 
The  tears  berain  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hue, 

The  which,  as  soon  as  sobbing  sighs,  alas, 
Upsupped  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew  : 

O  place  of  bliss !  renewer  of  my  woes, 

Give  me  accounts,  where  is  my  noble  fere ; 

Whom  in  thy  walls  thou  dost  each  night  enclose ; 
To  other  leef,  but  unto  me  most  dear : 

Echo,  alas  !  that  doth  my  sorrow  rue, 

Returns  thereto  a  hollow  sound  of  plaint. 

Thus  I  alone,  where  all  my  freedom  grew, 

In  prison  pine  with  bondage  and  restraint, 

And  with  remembrance  of  the  greater  grief 

To  banish  the  less,  I  find  my  chief  relief. 


“THE  SOOTE  SEASON.” 

BY  HENRY  HOWARD,  EARL  OF  SURREY. 

The  soote  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  brings, 
With  green  hath  clad  the  hill  and  eke  the  vale  : 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings ; 

The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale  : 
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Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs, 
The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale  ; 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings  ; 
The  fishes  flete  with  new-repaired  scale ; 

The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  slings ; 

The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  smale ; 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings ; 
Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flowers’  bale  : 

And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 


“I  CANNOT  EAT  BUT  LITTLE  MEAT.” 

BY  BISHOP  STILL. 

[A  Convivial  Song,  by  Bishop  Still;  written  about  the  year  1565. 
Little  is  known  of  the  author,  except  that  he  was  the  writer  of  a  play 
called  “Gammer  Gunter’s  Needle.”] 

I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat, 

My  stomach  is  not  good  ; 

But  sure  I  think  that  I  can  drink 

With  him  that  wears  a  hood. 

Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  nothing  am  a-cold ; 

I  stuff  my  skin  so  full  within 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
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Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare ; 
Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold  ; 


But,  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  enough, 
Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 
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I  love  no  roast  but  a  nut-brown  toast, 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fire ; 

And  little  bread  shall  do  me  stead ; 

Much  bread  I  nought  desire. 

No  frost,  no  snow,  no  wind,  I  trow, 

Can  hurt  me  if  I  wold, 

I  am  so  wrapp’d,  and  thoroughly  lapp’d, 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare ;  Szc. 

And  Tip,  my  wife,  that  as  her  life 
Loveth  well  good  ale  to  seek, 

Full  oft  drinks  she,  till  ye  may  see 
The  tears  run  down  her  cheek  : 

Then  doth  she  troul  to  me  the  bowl, 

Even  as  a  maltworm  should, 

And  saith,  “  Sweetheart,  I  took  my  part 
Of  this  jolly  good  ale  and  old.” 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare  ;  Ac. 

Now  let  them  drink  till  they  nod  and  wink, 
Even  as  good  fellows  should  do ; 

They  shall  not  miss  to  have  the  bliss 
Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to. 

And  all  poor  souls  that  have  scour’d  bowls, 
Or  have  them  lustily  troul’d, 

God  save  the  lives  of  them  and  their  wives, 
Whether  they  be  young  or  old. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare ;  &c. 


“WITH  HOW  SAD  STEPS,  O  MOON!” 


BY  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

[Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  bom  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  in  1554. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  became  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  After  he  had  been  educated 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  he  went  on  the  Continent ;  and,  while  at 
Paris,  was  treated  with  the  greatest  distinction  by  the  French  king. 
But,  horrified  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  as  soon  as  the 
danger  was  over,  he  left  that  capital,  where  he  had  resided  with  the 
English  Ambassador,  and  resumed  his  travels,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
distinguished  himself,  on  various  occasions,  by  his  martial  prowess. 
When  he  returned  to  England,  he  received  several  important  appoint¬ 
ments  from  the  Queen.  He  was  named  as  a  candidate  for  the  Crown  of 
Poland,  but  the  Queen  refused  her  consent  to  his  being  elected,  “lest 
she  should  lose  the  jewel  of  her  times.”  He  was  sent  by  her  to  the 
Netherlands,  to  the  relief  of  the  Protestants,  and  there  gained  the  battle 
of  Lutphen  in  1586 ;  but  the  advantage  was  dearly  purchased  by  the 
death  of  the  gallant  victor.  His  life  was  one  scene  of  romance,  from 
its  commencement  to  its  close.  As  he  was  borne  from  the  field  fainting 
with  loss  of  blood,  he  saw  a  dying  soldier  look  wistfully  at  a  bottle  of 
water  he  was  putting  to  his  lips,  and  resigned  it  to  him  instantly,  saying,, 
“This  man’s  necessity  is  greater  than  mine.”  He  was  buried  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Sidney’s  poems  are,  to  us,  cold  and  affected,  except  when  he  follows 
his  own  natural  sentiments.] 

With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon  !  thou  climb’st  the  skies, 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face !  • 

What  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 
That  busy  Archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  1 
Sure,  if  that  long  with  love  acquainted  eyes 
Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel’st  a  lover’s  case ; 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks,  thy  languish’d  grace 
To  me  that  feel  the  like  thy  state  descries. 
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Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me, 

Is  constant  love  deem’d  there  but  want  of  wit  ? 
Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be? 


Do  they  above  love  to  be  lov’d,  and  yet 
Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess? 
Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness  ? 


INVOCATION  TO  SLEEP. 


BY  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 


Come,  Sleep,  O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 

The  poor  man’s  wealth,  the  prisoner’s  release, 

The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  prease 
Of  those  fierce  darts,  Despair  at  me  doth  throw ; 

O  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease : 

I  will  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 

A  chamber,  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light; 

A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head. 

And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right, 

Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me 
Livelier  than  elsewhere  Stella’s  image  see. 


“MY  MIND  TO  ME.” 

[From  Byrd’s  songs,  &c.  about  the  year  1588.  Little  is  known  ot 
this  writer.] 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is, 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find, 

That  it  excels  all  other  bliss 

That  God  or  nature  hath  assign’d : 

Though  much  I  want  that  most  would  have, 

Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

No  princely  port,  nor  wealthy  store, 

Nor  force  to  win  a  victory ; 

No  wily  wit  to  salve  a  sore, 

No  shape  to  win  a  loving  eye ; 

To  none  of  these  I  yield  as  thrall, 

For  why,  my  mind  despise  them  all. 


MY  MIND  TO  ME. 
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I  see  that  plenty  surfeits  oft, 

And  hasty  climbers  soonest  fall ; 

I  see  that  such  as  are  aloft, 

Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all ; 

These  get  with  toil,  and  keep  with  fear : 
Such  cares  my  mind  can  never  bear. 

I  press  to  bear  no  haughty  sway ; 

I  wish  no  more  than  may  suffice  ; 

I  do  no  more  than  well  I  may, 

Look  what  I  want,  my  mind  supplies ; 
Lo,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king, 

My  mind’s  content  with  anything. 

I  laugh  not  at  another’s  loss, 

Nor  grudge  not  at  another’s  gain  ; 

No  worldly  waves  my  mind  can  toss; 

I  brook  that  is  another’s  bane ; 

I  fear  no  foe,  nor  fawn  on  friend ; 

I  loathe  not  life,  nor  dread  mine  end. 

My  wealth  is  health  and  perfect  ease, 

And  conscience  clear  my  chief  defence ; 
I  never  seek  by  bribes  to  please, 

Nor  by  desert  to  give  offence ; 

Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die ; 

Would  all  do  so  as  well  as  I ! 
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the  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nor  care. 
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BY  ROBERT  GREENE. 


Robert  Greene  was  bom  at  Norwich,  about  the  year  1560, 
and,  after  having  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  travelled  in  foreign 
countries.  When  he  returned  to  England  he  took  orders,  but, 
unfortunately,  was  a  discredit  to  his  profession  on  account  of  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  his  life  :  in  consequence  he  was  deprived  of  his  vicarage.  He 
died  in  1592,  from  excess  at  table.  Some  time  before  his  death,  how¬ 
ever,  he  began  to  feel  the  pangs  of  remorse ;  and  in  one  of  his  plays 
draws  an  affecting  picture  of  genius  debased  by  vice.  ] 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content  : 

The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown  : 

Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent : 

The  poor  estate  scorns  Fortune’s  angry  frown. 

Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such  bliss, 
Beggars  enjoy,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 

The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiet  rest, 

The  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nor  care, 

The  mean,  that  ’grees  with  country  music  best, 

The  sweet  consort  of  mirth’s  and  music’s  fare. 

Obscured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss  ; 

A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is. 


“AH!  WHAT  IS  LOVE? 


BY  ROBERT  GREENE. 


Ah  !  what  is  love  i  It  is  a  pretty  thing, 
As  sweet  unto  a  shepherd  as  a  king, 


And  sweeter  too  : 
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For  kings  have  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown, 

And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  cares  to  frown  : 
Ah  then,  ah  then, 

If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain, 

What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  % 


His  flocks  are  folded ;  he  comes  home  at  night 
As  merry  as  a  king  in  his  delight, 

And  merrier  too  : 

For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  require, 
Where  shepherds,  careless,  carol  by  the  fire  : 


ah!  what  is  love?'’ 
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Ah  then,  ah  then, 

If  country  love  such  sweet  desires  gain, 

What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  2 

He  kisseth  first,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eat 
His  cream  and  curd,  as  doth  the  king  his  meat, 
And  blither  too  : 

For  kings  have  often  fears  tvhen  they  sup, 

Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cup  : 
Ah  then,  ah  then, 

If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain, 

What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  2 

Upon  his  couch  of  straw  he  sleeps  as  sound 
As  doth  the  king  upon  his  beds  of  down, 

More  sounder  too  : 

For  cares  cause  kings  full  oft  their  sleep  to  spill, 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  snort  their  fill : 
Ah  then,  ah  then, 

If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain, 

What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain! 

Thus  with  his  wife  he  spends  the  year  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  every  tide  or  syth, 

And  blither  too  : 

For  kings  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  hand, 
When  shepherds  laugh,  and  love  upon  the  land  : 
Ah  then,  ah  then, 

If  country  love  such  sweet  desires  gain, 

What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  2 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

BY  RICHARD  BARNFIELD. 

[Barnfield,  who  wrote  the  following  piece  about  the  year  1502,  is 
little  known  in  any  other  way.] 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day, 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made ; 

Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sing, 

Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring ; 
Everything  did  banish  moan, 

Save  the  nightingale  alone. 
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She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Lean’d  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn ; 

And  there  sung  the  dolefull’st  ditty, 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 

Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  cry ; 

Teru,  teru,  by  and  by; 

That,  to  hear  her  so  complain, 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain  ; 

For  her  griefs,  so  lively  shown, 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah  !  (thought  I)  thou  mourn’st  in  vain  ; 

None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain  : 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee, 
Ruthless  bears,  they  will  not  cheer  thee  : 
King  Pandion  he  is  dead ; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapp’d  in  lead  ; 

All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing, 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing ! 

Whilst  as  fickle  Fortune  smil’d, 

Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil’d. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 
Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind  ; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 

Every  man  will  be  thy  friend 
Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend  : 

But,  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodigal, 
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Bountiful  they  will  him  call ; 

And  with  such-like  flattering, 

‘  Pity  but  he  were  a  king.’ 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice, 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice ; 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown, 
Then  farewell  his  great  renown  : 
They  that  fawn’d  on  him  before 
Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed. 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need  : 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep, 

If  thou  wake  he  cannot  sleep : 
Thus,  of  every  grief  in  heart 
He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 
These  are  certain  signs  to  know 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 


THE  PASSIONATE  SHEPHERD  TO  HIS  LOVE. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  MARLOW. 

[Christopher  Marlow  was  born  in  the  year  1562.  The  place  of 
his  birth  and  the  circumstances  of  his  family  are  unknown,  though  it 
is  recorded  that  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  on  leaving  that 
university  became  an  actor  and  dramatic  writer.  He  fell  in  an  un¬ 
worthy  brawl  with  a  servant,  in  1593. 

Marlow  is  considered  the  most  distinguished  of  Shakspeare’s  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  character  of  his  works  is  well  described  by  ITazlitt : — 
“There  is  a  lust  of  power  in  his  writings,  a  hunger  and  thirst  after 
unrighteousness,  a  glow  of  imagination  unhallowed  by  anything  but  its 
own  energies.  His  thoughts  burnt  within  him  like  a  furnace  of  flicker¬ 
ing  flame,  or  throwing  out  black  smoke  and  mists  that  hide  the  dawn  of 
genius,  or  like  a  poisonous  mineral  corrode  the  heart.”  The  incidents 
of  his  death  but  too  well  accorded  with  the  licentiousness  of  his 
character.] 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 

And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  valleys,  groves,  and  hills  and  fields, 

Woods  or  steepy  mountains  yields. 
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And  vve  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 

Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 

By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 

And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 

A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle, 

Embroider’d  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle  : 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 

Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 

Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 

With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold : 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 

With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 

And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing, 
For  thy  delight,  each  May  morning : 

If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


TIMES  GO  BY  TURNS. 


BY  ROBERT  SOUTHWELL. 


[Robert  Southwell  was  born  at  St.  Faith’s,  in  Norfolk,  in  1560, 
and  was  educated  in  the  English  College  at  Douay, — his  family  being 
Roman  Catholic.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  and,  on  returning 
to  England,  became  involved  in  the  intrigues  of  their  order.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner 
for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  tried,  and  executed  at 
Tyburn,  in  1595. 

Southwell’s  poetry,  which  is  only  of  the  second  order,  is  sad  and 
contemplative ;  and,  as  Campbell  remarks,  it  is  impossible  to  read  it 
“without  lamenting  that  its  author  should  have  been  either  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  bigotry,  or  the  object  of  persecution.”] 


The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again, 

Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower ; 
The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain, 

The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower : 
Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course, 
From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow  ; 

She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb  : 

Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go ; 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 

No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 


Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring, 

Not  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  clay : 

The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing. 

The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 
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Thus,  with  succeeding  turns,  God  tempereth  all, 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost ; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fish ; 

In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  cross’d  ; 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish. 
Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall; 

Who  least,  hath  some ;  who  most,  hath  never  all. 


UNA  AND  THE  REDCROSS  KNIGHT. 

From  “The  Faerie  Queen  e.” 

BY  EDMUND  SPENSER. 


[Edmund  Spenser,  descended  from  the  family  of  the 
Nottinghamshire,  was  horn  in  London  about  the  year  r ; 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  as  a  sizar.'  Bein 


Spensers  in 
5.5,  and  was 
g  introduced 
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to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  he  became  known  at  Court,  and  in  1580  was 
appointed  secretary  to  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 
In  1586  he  obtained  from  the  Queen  a  grant  of  3,028  acres  of  land,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  out  of  the  forfeited  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  ; 
and  being  obliged  by  his  patent  to  live  on  his  property,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Ivilcolman  Castle.  It  is  now  a  ruin,  but  it  will  always  be 
dear  to  the  lovers  of  genius.  In  this  delightful  retreat  he  wrote  the  three 
first  books  of  his  “  Faerie  Queene,”  and  on  presenting  them  to  Elizabeth 
received  from  her  a  pension  of  ^50  a  year.  He  published  the  next 
three  books  in  1596.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  arbitrary  power, 
and  having,  it  is  said,  attempted  to  add  unjustly  to  his  possessions, 
when  Tyrone’s  rebellion  broke  out,  had  he  not  sought  for  safety  by  flight 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  native 
Irish,  with  whom  revenge  was  a  virtue ;  his  escape  was  so  precipitate, 
that  he  left  his  infant  child  to  the  flames  which  consumed  his  house. 
He  came  to  England  with  a  broken  heart,  and  died  in  about  three 
months,  in  extreme  indigence.  His  remains  were  interred  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. 

The  “Faerie  Queene”  was  to  have  consisted  of  twelve  books,  but 
there  are  only  fragments  of  the  last  six.  The  loss  of  the  remainder  is 
not  perhaps  extremely  to  be  regretted,  since  there  are  symptoms  in  the 
last  three  books  which  he  published  that  his  genius  was  beginning  to 
be  exhausted ;  and  the  work  can  scarcely  be  considered  imperfect,  as 
each  book  is,  in  itself,  a  complete  poem.  His  language  differs  from 
that  of  all  the  other  poets  of  his  age  in  structure  and  cadence,  having  as 
it  were  been  formed  for  his  subject.  His  versification  is  both  smooth 
and  majestic,  and  his  imagination  seems  to  have  been  inexhaustible. 
He  wrote  some  of  the  best  sonnets  in  our  language.] 


A  genti.e  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain, 

Yclad  in  mighty  arms  and  silver  shield, 

Wherein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  remain, 

The  cruel  marks  of  many  a  bloody  field  ; 

Yet  arms  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield: 

His  angry  steed  did  chide  his  foaming  bit, 

As  much  disdaining  to  the  curb  to  yield  : 

Full  jolly  knight  he  seem’d,  and  fair  did  sit, 

As  one  for  knightly  jousts  and  fierce  encounters  fit. 
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And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore, 

The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 

For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 
And  dead  (as  living)  ever  him  adored  : 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored, 

For  sovereign  hope,  which  in  his  help  he  had  : 
Right  faithful  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word  ; 

But  of  his  cheer  did  seem  too  solemn  sad  : 

Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  wTas  bound, 

That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 

(That  greatest  glorious  queen  of  fairy  lond,) 

To  win  him  worship,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
Which  of  all  earthly  things  he  most  did  crave ; 
And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart  did  yearn 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battle  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learn ; 

Upon  his  foe,  a  dragon  horrible  and  stern. 

A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fair  beside, 

Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  white  than  snow ; 

Yet  she  much  whiter,  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil  that  wimpled  was  full  low', 

And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw, 

As  one  that  inly  mourn’d  :  so  wTas  she  sad, 

And  heavy  sat  upon  her  palfrey  slow ; 

Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had, 

And  by  her  in  line  a  milk-white  lamb  she  led. 
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So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lamb, 

She  was  in  life  and  every  virtuous  lore, 

And  by  descent  from  royal  lineage  came 
Of  ancient  kings  and  queens,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  sceptres  stretcht  from  east  to  western  shore, 

And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held ; 

Till  that  infernal  fiend  with  foul  uproar 
Forewasted  all  their  land  and  them  expell’d  : 

Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  knight  from  far  compell’d. 

Behind  her  far  away  a  dwarf  did  lag, 

That  lazy  seem’d  in  being  ever  last, 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  back.  Thus  as  they  past 
The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  overcast, 

And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storm  of  rain 
Did  pour  into  his  leman’s  lap  so  fast, 

That  every  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain. 

And  this  fair  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  fain. 

Enforced  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 

A  shady  grove  not  far  away  they  spied, 

That  promised  aid  the  tempest  to  withstand ; 

Whose  lofty  trees  yclad  with  summer’s  pride, 

Did  spread  so  broad  that  heaven’s  light  did  hide, 

Nor  pierceable  with  power  of  any  star  : 

And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide, 

With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  far : 

Fair  harbour,  that  them  seems ,  so  in  they  entered  are. 
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And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 

Joying  to  hear  the  birds’  sweet  harmony, 

Which  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dread, 

Seem’d  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 

Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  high, 
The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 

The  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry, 

The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all, 

The  aspin  good  for  staves,  the  cypress  funeral. 

The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 
And  poets  sage,  the  fir  that  weepeth  still, 

The  willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours, 

The  yew  obedient  to  the  bender’s  will, 

The  birch  for  shafts,  the  sallow  for  the  mill, 

The  myrrh  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound, 

The  warlike  beech,  the  ash,  for  nothing  ill, 

The  fruitful  olive,  and  the  plantain  round, 

The  carver  holme,  the  maple  seldom  inward  sound  : 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 

Until  the  blustering  storm  is  overblown, 

When  weening  to  return,  whence  they  did  stray, 

They  cannot  find  that  path  which  first  was  shown, 

But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown, 

Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nearest  ween, 

That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  own  : 

So  many  paths,  so  many  turnings  seen, 

That  which  of  them  to  take,  in  divers  doubts  they  been. 


LIKE  AS  A  SHIP. 

BY  EDMUND  SPENSER. 

Like  as  a  ship,  that  through  the  ocean  wide, 
By  conduct  of  some  star,  doth  make  her  way, 
Whenas  a  storm  hath  dimm’d  her  trusty  guide 
Out  of  her  course  doth  wander  far  astray ; 

So  I,  whose  star,  that  wont  with  her  bright  ray 
Me  to  direct,  with  clouds  is  overcast, 

Do  wander  now,  in  darkness  and  dismay, 
Through  hidden  perils  round  about  me  plast : 
Yet  hope  I  well  that,  when  this  storm  is  past, 
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My  Helice,  the  lodestar  of  my  life, 

Will  shine  again,  and  look  on  me  at  last, 


With  lovely  light  to  clear  my  cloudy  griet. 


Till  then  I  wander  careful,  comfortless, 
In  secret  sorrow  and  sad  pensiveness. 


THE  SHEPHERD’S  COMMENDATION  OF 
HIS  NYMPH. 

BY  EDWARD  VERE,  EARL  OF  OXFORD. 


[Edward  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  bom  about  the  year  1534, 
and  after  having  been  educated  in  Cambridge,  spent  some  time  on  the 
Continent,  from  which  he  returned  a  perfect  coxcomb.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  sat  on 
the  trial  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  His  poems,  which  are  full  of  con¬ 
ceits,  have  never  been, collected.  He  died  in  1604.] 


What  shepherd  can  express 
The  favour  of  her  face  ? 

To  whom  in  this  distress 
I  do  appeal  for  grace ; 

A  thousand  Cupids  fly 
About  her  gentle  eye; 

From  which  each  throws  a  dart 
That  kindleth  soft  sweet  fire 
Within  my  sighing  heart ; 
Possessed  by  desire, 

No  sweeter  life  I  try 
Than  in  her  love  to  die. 


THE  SHEPHERD  S  COMMENDATION, 


The  lily  in  the  field 
That  glories  in  his  white, 

For  pureness  now  must  yield 
And  render  up  his  right. 

Heaven  pictured  in  her  face 
Doth  promise  joy  and  grace. 


Fair  Cynthia’s  silver  light, 

That  beats  on  running  streams, 
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Compares  not  with  her  white, 

Whose  hairs  are  all  sunbeams. 

So  bright  my  nymph  doth  shine 
As  day  unto  my  eyne. 

With  this  there  is  a  red, 

Exceeds  the  damask  rose  : 

Which  in  her  cheeks  is  spread 
Where  every  favour  grows ; 

In  sky  there  is  no  star 
But  she  surmounts  it  far. 

When  Phoebus  from  the  bed 
Of  Thetis  doth  arise, 

The  morning  blushing  red, 

In  fair  carnation  wise; 

He  shows  in  my  nymph's  face, 
As  queen  of  every  grace. 

This  pleasant  lily  white, 

This  taint  of  roseate  red, 

This  Cynthia’s  silver  light, 

This  sweet  fair  Dea  spread, 

These  sunbeams  in  mine  eye, 
These  beauties  make  me  die. 


THE  WRATHFUL  WINTER. 

From  the  Induction  to  a  “Mirrour  for  Magistrates.” 

BY  THOMAS  SACKVILLE. 

[Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Sackville,  was  born  at  Withyam  in  Sussex,  in  1536,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  became  a  student  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  while  there  composed  the  first  tragedy  ever  written  in 
the  English  language.  After  having  published  that  and  the  “Mirrour 
for  Magistrates,”  he  bade  adieu  to  the  Muses,  and  became  a  statesman. 
His  integrity  and  vigour  procured  him  many  important  appointments 
from  Elizabeth,  and  caused  his  elevation  to  the  highest  honours  and 
dignities.  He  died  suddenly  at  the  Council  Board  in  1608,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.] 

The  wrathful  winter  ’proching  on  apace, 

With  blust’ring  blasts  had  all  ybared  the  treen, 

And  old  Saturnus  with  his  frosty  face 
With  chilling  cold  had  pierced  the  tender  green ; 
The  mantles  wrent,  wherein  enwrapped  been 
The  gladsome  groves  that  now  lay  overthrown, 

The  tapets  torn,  and  every  bloom  down  blown. 
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The  soil  that  erst  so  seemly  was  to  seen. 

Was  all  despoiled  of  her  beauty’s  hue  : 

And  soote  fresh  flowers  (wherewith  the  summer’s  queen 
Had  clad  the  earth)  now  Boreas’  blasts  down  blew, 
And  small  fowls  flocking,  in  their  song  did  rue 
The  winter’s  wrath,  wherewith  each  thing  defaced 
In  woful  wise  bewailed  the  summer  past. 


Hawthorn  had  lost  his  motley  livery, 

The  naked  twigs  were  shivering  all  for  cold, 

And  dropping  down  the  tears  abundantly ; 

Each  thing  (me  thought)  with  weeping  eye  me  told 
The  cruel  season,  bidding  me  withhold 
Myself  within,  for  I  was  gotten  out 
Into  the  fields  whereas  I  walked  about. 
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THE  PRECISE  TAILOR. 

i 

BY  SIR  JOHN  HARRINGTON. 

[Sir  John  Harrington  was  bom  at  Kelston,  near  Bath,  in  1561. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  his  godmother,  and  took  him  under  her  patronage  ; 
but  he  aftenvards  greatly  offended  her,  by  receiving  knighthood  from 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  James  I.  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  He 
died  in  1612. 

Harrington  was  the  first  who  translated  Ariosto  into  English.  His 
epigrams  are  his  best  productions.  ] 

A  tailor,  thought  a  man  of  upright  dealing- — 
True,  but  for  lying — honest,  but  for  stealing, 

Did  fall  one  day  extremely  sick  by  chance, 

And  on  the  sudden  was  in  wondrous  trance ; 

The  fiends  of  hell  mustering  in  fearful  manner, 

Of  sundry  colour’d  silks  display’d  a  banner 
Which  he  had  stolen,  and  wish’d,  as  they  did  tell, 
That  he  might  find  it  all  one  day  in  hell. 

The  man,  affrighted  with  this  apparition, 

Upon  recovery  grew  a  great  precisian  : 

He  bought  a  bible  of  the  best  translation, 

And  in  his  life  he  show’d  great  reformation ; 

He  walked  mannerly,  he  talked  meekly, 

He  heard  three  lectures  and  two  sermons  weekly ; 
He  vow’d  to  shun  all  company  unruly, 

And  in  his  speech  he  used  no  oath  but  truly ; 
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And  zealously  to  keep  the  Sabbath’s  rest, 

His  meat  for  that  day  on  the  eve  was  drest ; 

And  lest  the  custom  which  he  had  to  steal 
Might  cause  him  sometimes  to  forget  his  zeal, 

He  gives  his  journeyman  a  special  charge, 

That  if  the  stuff,  allowance  being  large, 

He  found  his  fingers  were  to  filch  inclined, 

Bid  him  to  have  the  banner  in  his  mind. 

This  done  (I  scant  tell  the  rest  for  laughter) 

A  captain  of  a  ship  came  three  days  after, 

And  brought  three  yards  of  velvet  and  three  quarters, 
To  make  Venetians  down  below  the  garters. 

He,  that  precisely  knew  what  wras  enough, 

Soon  slipt  aside  three  quarters  of  the  stutf; 

His  man,  espying  it,  said  in  derision, 

Master,  remember  how  you  saw  the  vision ! 

Peace,  knave !  quoth  he,  I  did  not  see  one  rag 
Of  such  a  colour’d  silk  in  all  the  flag. 


SOME  GLORY  IN  THEIR  BIRTH. 

BY  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE. 


[William  Shakspeare  was  born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  1564, 
and  was  educated  at  the  free  school  of  that  town ;  afterwards,  he 
was  placed  in  the  office  of  an  attorney.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  farmer,  and  soon  after  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  native  place,  for  reasons  which  have  been  differently  related.  It 
is  said  that  when  he  arrived  in  London,  he  obtained  a  living  by  holding 
horses  during  the  performances  in  the  theatre  at  Southwark ;  but  this 
has  been  very  reasonably  questioned.  He  soon,  however,  became  an 
actor,  wrote  his  celebrated  plays,  and  often  performed  the  part  of 
the  ghost  in  his  own  “Hamlet.”  His  extraordinary  talents  soon 
rendered  him  eminent ;  he  was  a  favourite  both  with  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  and  his  prudence  enabled  him  to  accumulate  considerable 
property,  with  which  he  retired  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  he 
purchased  a  house  and  estate  which  he  called  “New-place,”  and 
which,  by  the  munificence  of  a  few  individuals,  has  lately  become  the 
property  of  the  nation.  Having  enjoyed  his  retirement  four  years, 
he  died  on  his  birthday  in  1616,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at 
Strafford;  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
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Abbey  in  1741,  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by  two  benefits, 
one  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  and  the  other  at  Covent  Garden. 

The  amount  of  learning  possessed  by  Shakspeare  has  been  a  subject 
of  great  controversy.  That  he  was  well  versed  in  history,  and  was  not 
unacquainted  with  classical  subjects,  is  evident  from  his  plays.  But 
while  his  genius  was  such,  that,  however  he  acquired  it,  his  mind  was 
stored  with  knowledge,  his  fame  rests  immoveably  on  his  acquaintance 
with  the  human  heart,  and  the  mastery  he  exercised  over  its  passions 
and  its  weaknesses.  His  apparent  indifference  to  the  judgment  of  future 
times  caused  him  to  neglect  the  means  required  to  preserve  and  authenti¬ 
cate  his  productions  before  his  death,  and  hence  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  ascribe  to  him  what  he  never  wrote,  and  even,  in  some 
instances,  that  which  would  have  been  utterly  unworthy  of  him.  Btit 
the  imposture  was  generally  discovered  without  difficulty.] 


SONNET. 

Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill, 

Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body’s  force; 
Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill ; 

Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  horse  ; 
And  every  humour  hath  its  adjunct  pleasure, 

Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest; 

But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure, 

All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 

Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 

Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments’  cost, 

Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be ; 

And  having  thee,  of  all  men’s  pride  I  boast. 

Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  may’st  take 
All  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. 


BLOW,  BLOW,  THOU  WINTER  WIND. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man’s  ingratitude  ! 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 

Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
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Heigh,  ho  !  sing  heigh,  ho  !  unto  the  green  holly  : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly. 
Then  heigh,  ho,  the  holly ! 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 

That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot ! 

Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember’d  not. 

Heigh,  ho  !  &c.  & c. 


WHERE  THE  BEE  SUCKS. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 

In  a  cowslip’s  bell  I  lie; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry, 

On  the  bat’s  back  I  clo  fly, 

After  summer,  merrily  : 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 


AUTOLYCUS'  SONG. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Lawn,  as  white  as  driven  snow ; 

Cypress,  black  as  e’er  was  crow ; 

Gloves,  as  sweet  as  damask  roses ; 

Masks  for  faces,  and  for  noses ; 

Bugle  bracelet,  necklace-amber, 

Perfume  for  a  lady’s  chamber : 

Golden  quoifs  and  stomachers, 

For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears ; 

Pins  and  poking-sticks  of  steel, 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel : 

Come,  buy  of  me,  come  ;  come  buy,  come  buy ; 
Buy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry. 


YOU  SPOTTED  SNAKES. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

I. 

You  spotted  snakes,  with  double  tongue, 
Thorny  hedge-hogs  be  not  seen ; 

Newts,  and  blindworms,  do  not  wrong ; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen. 

CHORUS. 

Philomel,  with  melody,  1 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby ; 

Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby ;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby : 
Never  harm,  nor  spell  nor  charm, 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh ; 

So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 
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II. 

Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here ; 

Hence,  you  long-legged  spinners,  hence ; 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near  : 

Worm,  nor  snail,  do  no  offence. 


CHORUS. 

Philomel,  with  melody, 

Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby ; 

Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby ;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby : 
Never  harm,  nor  spell  nor  charm, 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh  ; 

So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 


AND  WILL  HE  NOT  COME  AGAIN? 

SHAKSPEARE. 

And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 

And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 

No,  no,  he  is  dead, 

Go  to  thy  death-bed, 

He  never  will  come  again. 

His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow ; 

All  flaxen  was  his  poll  : 

He  is  gone,  he  is  gone, 

And  we  cast  away  moan  ; 

God  ’a’  mercy  on  his  soul  ! 


FEAR  NO  MORE  THE  HEAT  O’  TH’  SUN. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o’  th’  sun, 

Nor  the  furious  winter’s  rages : 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta’en  thy  wages  : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o’  th’  great, 

Thou  art  past  the  tyrant’s  stroke  : 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat; 

To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 


FEAR  NO  MORE  THE  HEAT  o’  TH’  SUN. 
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The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash, 

Nor  th’  all-dreaded  thunder-stone  ; 
Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ; 

Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan  : 
All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 


OVER  HILL,  OVER  DALE. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 
Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 

I  do  wander  everywhere, 

Swifter  than  the  moon’s  sphere ; 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen, 

To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green ; 
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The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be ; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see, 
These  be  rubies,  fairy  favours, 

In  those  freckles  live  their  savours  ; 

I  must  go  seek  some  dewdrops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip’s  ear. 


SLEEPEST,  OR  WAKEST  THOU. 
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SLEEPEST  OR  WAKEST  THOU,  JOLLY 
SHEPHERD  1 

SIIAKSPEARE. 

Sleepest  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  Shepherd? 

Thy  sheep  be  in  the  corn; 

And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minniken  mouth, 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm. 


CRABBED  AGE  AND  YOUTH. 
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CRABBED  AGE  AND  YOUTH. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 
Cannot  live  together  : 

Youth  is  full  of  pleasance, 

Age  is  full  of  care  ; 

Youth  like  summer  morn, 

Age  like  winter  weather ; 

Youth  like  summer  brave, 

Age  like  winter  bare. 

Youth  is  full  of  sport, 

Age’s  breath  is  short ; 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame  ; 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold, 

Age  is  weak  and  cold  ; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 


CRABBED  AGE  AND  YOUTH, 
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Age,  I  do  abhor  thee, 

Youth,  I  do  adore  thee; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young ! 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee  : — 

O,  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee  ! 

For  methinks  thou  stay’st  too  long. 


•  CALIBAN’S  SONG. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

No  more  dams  I’ll  make  for  fish  ; 
Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring, 

Nor  scrape  trencher,  nor  wash  dish  : 
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Caliban’s  song. 


’Ban,  ’Ban,  Ca-Caliban 
Has  a  new  master — get  a  new  man. 
Freedom,  hey-day  !  hey-day,  Freedom  ! 
Freedom,  hey-day,  Freedom ! 


TO, 


THE  NYMPH’S  REPLY* 

BY  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

[Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  born  at  Budleigh  in  Devonshire,  in  1555. 
After  leaving  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  educated,  he 
entered  the  Middle  Temple,  but  soon  embraced  the  profession  of  arms, 
in  which  he  became  highly  distinguished.  His  introduction  to  Elizabeth 
was  due  to  his  gallantry  in  placing  his  cloak  over  a  miry  place  that 
she  might  pass  over  it  without  inconvenience.  He  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  but  his  high  character 
is  sullied  by  the  share  he  took  in  the  ruin  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  He 
obtained  a  grant  of  12,000  acres  of  land,  out  of  the  forfeited  estate 
of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  county  of  Cork ;  and  during  a  visit 
to  Spenser  at  Kilcolman,  persuaded  that  poet  to  write  his  “Faerie 
Queene.”  After  the  accession  of  James  he  was  tried  for  conspiring  with 
Lord  Cobham  and  others  to  place  Arabella  Stewart  on  the  throne,  and 
was  condemned ;  but  though  respited,  he  remained  twelve  years  in  the 
Tower,  where  he  wrote  his  “History  of  the  World.”  He  was  then 
taken  from  prison  and  placed  in  command  of  a  squadron  sent  against 
Guiana.  While  on  this  expedition,  he  plundered  the  town  of  St.  Thome, 
and  on  his  return,  in  1618,  the  King,  under  pretence  of  carrying  out 
the  sentence  which  had  been  passed  so  many  years  before,  and  which 
had  been  virtually  annulled,  basely  ordered  him  to  be  executed.  It  was 
afterwards  well  known  that  J ames  was  led  to  this  cruel  step  in  order  to 
appease  the  Spanish  Ambassador. 

Raleigh  was  a  man  of  great .  energy  and  extraordinary  talent ;  he  was 
distinguished  not  only  by  his  military  skill  and  courage,  but  also  by  his 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  is  evinced  by 
the  many  learned  works  he  wrote.] 


If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd’s  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 


Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold  ; 


*  To  “  The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love,”  by  Christopher  Marlow. 
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And  Philomel  becometh  dumb, 

The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields ; 

A  honey  tongue — a  heart  of  gall, 

Is  fancy’s  spring,  but  sorrow’s  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 

Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten, 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 

Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 

All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed, 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need, 

Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 
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THE  LIE. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

Go,  soul,  the  body’s  guest, 

Upon  a  thankless  errand  ! 

Fear  not  to  touch  the  best, 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  court  it  glows, 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood 

Go,  tell  the  church  it  shows 
What’s  good,  and  doth  no  good 
If  church  and  court  reply, 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  potentates,  they  live 
Acting  by  others’  action, 

Not  loved  unless  they  give, 

Not  strong  but  by  a  faction  : 

If  potentates  reply, 

Give  potentates  the  lie. 
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Tell  men  of  high  condition 
That  manage  the  estate, 
Their  purpose  is  ambition, 


Their  practice  only  hate  : 

And  if  they  once  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 
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Tell  them  that  brave  it  most, 

They  beg  for  more  by  spending, 

Who  in  their  greatest  cost, 

Seek  nothing  but  commending. 
And  if  they  make  reply, 

Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  zeal  it  wants  devotion, 

Tell  love  it  is  but  lust, 

Tell  time  it  is  but  motion, 

Tell  flesh  it  is  but  dust : 

And  wish  them  not  reply, 

For  thou  must  give  the  lie. 

Tell  age  it  daily  wasteth, 

Tell  honour  how  it  alters, 

Tell  beauty  how  she  blasteth, 

Tell  favour  how  it  falters  : 

And  as  they  shall  reply, 

Give  every  one  the  lie. 

Tell  wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  tickle  points  of  niceness  : 

Tell  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over-wiseness  : 

And  when  they  do  reply, 
Straight  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  physic  of  her  boldness, 

Tell  skill  it  is  pretension, 

Tell  charity  of  coldness, 
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Tell  law  it  is  contention  : 

And  as  they  do  reply, 

So  give  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  fortune  of  her  blindness, 

Tell  nature  of  decay, 

Tell  friendship  of  unkindness, 

Tell  justice  of  delay  : 

And  if  they  will  reply, 

Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  arts  they  have  no  soundness, 
But  vary  by  esteeming ; 

Tell  schools  they  want  profoundness, 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeming  : 
If  arts  and  schools  reply, 

Give  arts  and  schools  the  lie. 

Tell  faith  it’s  fled  the  city; 

Tell  how  the  country  erreth  ; 

Tell,  manhood  shakes  off  pity  ; 

Tell,  virtue  least  preferreth  : 

And  if  they  do  reply, 

Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

So  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing  : 
Although  to  give  the  lie 

Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing; 
Stab  at  thee  he  that  will, 

No  stab  the  soul  can  kill. 


I  MUST  NOT  GRIEVE. 


BY  SAMUEL  DANIEL. 


[Samuel  Daniel  was  bom  near  Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  in  1562  ; 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  at  the  charge  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
the  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  became  Poet  Laureate  at  the  death 
of  Spenser,  but  was  soon  superseded  by  Ben  Jonson.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  he  was  made  groom  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  the  Queen. 
Some  years  before  his  death  he  retired  to  a  farm  in  Somersetshire, 
where  he  died  in  1619. 

Daniel  was  a  good  and  amiable  man :  his  diction  is  admirable,  and 
his  poems  abound  in  beautiful  passages.] 

I  must  not  grieve,  my  love,  whose  eyes  would  read 
Lines  must  delight,  whereon  her  youth  might  smile ; 
Flowers  have  time  before  they  come  to  seed, 

And  she  is  young,  and  now  must  sport  the  while. 

And  sport,  sweet  maid,  in  season  of  these  years, 

And  learn  to  gather  flowers  before  they  wither ; 

And  where  the  sweetest  blossom  first  appears, 

Let  love  and  youth  conduct  thy  pleasures  thither, 
Lighten  forth  smiles  to  clear  the  clouded  air, 

And  calm  the  tempest  which  my  sighs  do  raise  : 

Pity  and  smiles  do  best  become  the  fair ; 

Pity  and  smiles  must  only  yield  thee  praise. 

Make  me  to  say,  when  all  my  griefs  are  gone, 

Happy  the  heart  that  sighed  for  such  a  one. 


FAIR  IS  MY  LOVE. 


SAMUEL  DANIEL. 

Fair  is  my  love,  and  cruel  as  she’s  fair  ; 

Her  brow  shades  frown,  although  her  eyes  are  sunny 
Her  smiles  are  lightning,  though  her  pride  despair; 
And  her  disdains  are  gall,  her  favours  honey. 

A  modest  maid,  deck’d  with  a  blush  of  honour, 
Whose  feet  do  tread  green  paths  of  youth  and  love 
The  wonder  of  all  eyes  that  look  upon  her : 

Sacred  on  earth ;  design’d  a  saint  above ; 

Chastity  and  Beauty,  which  are  deadly  foes, 

Live  reconciled  friends  within  her  brow ; 

And  had  she  Pity  to  conjoin  with  those, 

Then  who  had  heard  the  plaints  I  utter  now? 

For  had  she  not  been  fair,  and  thus  unkind, 

My  muse  had  slept,  and  none  had  known  my  mind. 


“LOVE  IS  THE  BLOSSOM.” 


BY  GILES  FLETCHER. 


[Giles  Fletcher.  The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown  ; 
but  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  that  he  became 
a  clergyman.  He  died,  most  probably,  about  the  year  1625. 

Fletcher,  himself  no  mean  poet,  was  the  son  and  brother  of  poets, 
and  the  cousin  of  the  great  dramatist.  He  wrote  little  more  than 
“Christ’s  Victory  and  Triumph,”  but  this  has  gained  him  immortality. 
Flis  productions  are  not,  however,  without  faults;  thus  he  mixes  up 
heathen  mythology  with  the  most  venerable  events  and  dogmas  of 
Christianity.  But  his  style  is  lofty  and  energetic  ;  his  verse  is  graceful 
and  harmonious.] 

Love  is  the  blossome  where  there  blowes 
Every  thing  that  lives  or  growes  ; 

Love  doth  make  the  Heav’ns  to  move, 

And  the  Sun  doth  burne  in  love  : 

Love  the  strong  and  weake  doth  yoke, 

And  makes  the  yvie  climbe  the  oke  • 

Under  whose  shadowes  lions  wilde, 

Soften’d  by  love,  growe  tame  and  mild  : 

Love  no  med’cine  can  appease, 

He  burnes  the  fishes  in  the  seas ; 

Not  all  the  skill  his  wounds  can  stench, 

Not  all  the  sea  his  fire  can  quench  : 

Love  did  make  the  bloody  spear 
Once  a  levie  coat  to  wear, 

While  in  his  leaves  there  shrouded  lay 
Sweete  birds,  for  love  that  sing  and  play  : 

And  of  all  love’s  joyfull  flame, 

I  the  bud  and  blossome  am. 
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Onely  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 

Thv  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be. 

See,  see  the  flowers  that  belowe, 

Now  as  fresh  as  morning  blowe, 

And  of  all,  the  virgin  rose, 

That  as  bright  Aurora  showes : 

How  they  all  unleaved  die, 

Losing  their  virginitie ; 

Like  unto  a  summer-shade, 

But  now  borne,  and  now  they  fade. 

Pi  very  thing  doth  passe  away, 

There  is  danger  in  delay  : 

Come,  come,  gather  then  the  rose, 
Gather  it,  or  it  you  lose. 

All  the  sande  of  Tagus’  shore 
Into  my  bosome  casts  his  ore  : 

All  the  valley’s  swimming  corne 
To  my  house  is  yerely  borne  : 

Every  grape  of  every  vine 
Is  gladly  bruised  to  make  me  wine ; 
While  ten  thousand  kings,  as  proud, 
To  carry  up  my  traine  have  bow’d, 
And  a  world  of  ladies  send  me 
In  my  chambers  to  attend  me. 

All  the  starres  in  Heav’n  that  shine, 
And  ten  thousand  more,  are  mine. 
Onely  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 

Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be. 


“WHEN 


PHOEBUS  LIFTS  HIS  HEAD.” 


FROM  “THE  POLYOLBION,”  BY  MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 

[Michael  Drayton  was  born  at  Harsull  in  Warwickshire,  in 
1563.  After  having  spent  some  time  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
he  entered  the  army ;  but  he  soon  turned  his  attention  to  poetry, 
for  which  he  had  shown  the  most  extraordinary  predilection  from  his 
earliest  years,  and  was  made  Poet  Laureate.  Though  he  served  James  I. 
in  the  intrigues  which  preceded  his  accession,  he  was  treated  by  him 
not  only  with  neglect,  but  indignity.  He  died  in  1631,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Drayton,  though  in  many  respects  a  pleasing  writer,  often  tires  by  the 
monotony  of  his  measures,  and  the  sameness  of  his  personifications.  His 
productions  reach  to  100,000  verses,  most  of  which  were  published  before 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  His  most  famous  poem  is  the  “  Polyolbion,” 
a  topographical  description  of  England.] 

When  Phoebus  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  winter’s  wave, 

No  sooner  doth  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  brave, 

At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant  spring, 

But  hunts-up  to  the  morn  the  feath’red  sylvans  sing : 

And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knole, 

Upon  the  highest  spray  of  every  mountain  pole, 

Those  quiristers  are  percht,  with  many  a  speckled  breast, 
Then  from  her  burnisht  gate  the  goodly  glitt’ring  east 
Gilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  humorous  night 
Bespangled  had  with  pearl,  to  please  the  morning’s  sight ; 
On  which  the  mirthful  quires,  with  their  clear  open  throats, 
Unto  the  joyful  morn  so  strain  their  warbling  notes, 

That  hills  and  valleys  ring,  and  even  the  echoing  air 
Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  everywhere. 
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The  throstle,  with  shrill  sharps  ;  as  purposely  he  song 
T’  awake  the  listless  sun  ;  or  chiding,  that  so  long 
He  was  in  coming  forth,  that  should  the  thickets  thrill ; 
The  ouzel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill, 

As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose,  t’  let  us  see 
That  from  all  other  birds  his  tunes  should  different  be : 
For,  with  their  vocal  sounds,  they  sing  to  pleasant  May ; 


Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle  doth  only  play. 

When  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by, 

In  such  lamenting  strains  the  joyful  hours  doth  ply, 

As  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes  would  draw. 
And,  but  that  Nature  (by  her  all-constraining  law) 

Each  bird  to  her  own  kind  this  season  doth  invite, 
They  else  alone  to  hear  that  charmer  of  the  night. 
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“when  phcebus  lifts  his  head.” 

(The  more  to  use  their  ears,)  their  voices  sure  would  spare, 
That  moduleth  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare, 

As  man  to  set  in  parts  at  first  had  learn’d  of  her. 

To  Philomel  the  next,  the  linnet  we  prefer; 

And  by  that  warbling  bird,  the  wood-lark  place  we  then, 

The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  and  the  wren. 

The  yellow-pate ;  which  though  she  hurt  the  blooming  tree, 
Aet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  finer  pipe  than  she. 

And  of  these  chaunting  fowls,  the  goldfinch  not  behind, 

That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind. 

The  tydy  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they, 

The  laughing  hecco,  then  the  counterfeiting  jay. 

The  softer  with  the  shrill  (some  hid  among  the  leaves, 

Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaves) 

Thus  sing  away  the  morn,  until  the  mounting  sun, 

Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hath  run, 

And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close  covert  creeps 
To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  this  while  that  sweetly  sleeps. 

And  near  to  these  our  thicks,  the  wild  and  frightful  herds. 
Not  hearing  other  noise  but  this  of  chattering  birds, 

Feed  fairly  on  the  lawns ;  both  sorts  of  seasoned  deer  : 

Here  walk  the  stately  red,  the  freckled  fallow  there : 

The  bucks  and  lusty  stags  amongst  the  rascals  strew’d, 

As  sometime  gallant  spirits  amongst  the  multitude. 

Of  all  the  beasts  which  we  for  our  venerial  name, 

The  hart  among  the  rest,  the  hunter’s  noblest  game  : 

Of  which  most  princely  chase  sith  none  did  e’er  report, 

Or  by  description  touch,  t’  express  that  wondrous  sport 
(Yet  might  have  well  beseem’d  the  ancients’  nobler  songs) 
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To  our  old  Arden  here,  most  fitly  it  belongs  : 

•X-  *  •*  * 

The  stag  for  goodly  shape,  and  stateliness  of  head, 

Is  fitt’st  to  hunt  at  force.  For  whom,  when  with  his  hounds 
The  labouring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unbarbed  grounds, 

Where  harbour’d  is  the  hart ;  there  often  from  his  feed 
The  dogs  of  him  do  find ;  or  thorough  skilful  heed, 

The  huntsman  by  his  slot,  or  breaking  earth,  perceives, 

Or  ent’ring  of  the  thick  by  pressing  of  the  greaves, 

Where  he  had  gone  to  lodge.  Now  when  the  hart  doth  hear 
The  often-bellowing  hounds  to  vent  his  secret  lair, 

He  rousing  rusheth  out,  and  through  the  brakes  doth  drive, 
As  though  up  by  the  roots  the  bushes  he  would  rive. 

And  through  the  cumb’rous  thicks,  as  fearfully  he  makes, 

He  with  his  branched  head  the  tender  saplings  shakes, 

That  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl  do  seem  for  him  to  weep ; 
When  after  goes  the  cry,  with  yellings  loud  and  deep, 

That  all  the  forest  rings,  and  every  neighbouring  place  : 

And  there  is  not  a  hound  but  falleth  to  the  chase. 

Rechating  with  his  horn,  which  then  the  hunter  cheers, 

Whilst  still  the  lusty  stag  his  high-palm’d  head  upbears, 

His  body  showing  state,  with  unbent  knees  upright, 

Expressing  from  all  beasts,  his  courage  in  his  flight. 

But  when  th’  approaching  foes  still  following  he  perceives, 

That  he  his  speed  must  trust,  his  usual  walk  he  leaves  : 

And  o’er  the  champain  flies ;  which  when  the  assembly  find, 
Each  follows,  as  his  horse  were  footed  with  the  wind. 

But  being  then  imbost,  the  noble  stately  deer 
When  he  hath  gotten  ground  (the  kennel  cast  arrear) 
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Doth  beat  the  brooks  and  ponds  for  sweet  refreshing  soil ; 

That  serving  not,  then  proves  if  he  his  scent  can  foil, 

And  makes  amongst  the  herds,  and  flocks  of  shag-wool’d  sheep, 
Them  frighting  from  the  guard  of  those  who  had  their  keep. 

But  when  as  all  his  shifts  his  safety  still  denies, 

Put  quite  out  of  his  walk,  the  ways  and  fallows  tries  ; 

Whom  when  the  ploughman  meets,  his  team  he  letteth  stand, 

T’  assail  him  with  his  goad  :  so  with  his  hook  in  hand, 

The  shepherd  him  pursues,  and  to  his  dog  doth  hallow  : 

When,  with  tempestuous  speed,  the  hounds  and  huntsmen  follow 
Until  the  noble  deer,  through  toil  bereav’d  of  strength, 

His  long  and  sinewy  legs  then  failing  him  at  length, 

The  villages  attempts,  enraged,  not  giving  way 
To  anything  he  meets  now  at  his  sad  decay. 

The  cruel  ravenous  hounds  and  bloody  hunters  near, 

This  noblest  beast  of  chase,  that  vainly  doth  but  fear, 

Some  bank  or  quickset  finds  ;  to  which  his  haunch  opposed, 

He  turns  upon  his  foes,  that  soon  have  him  inclosed. 

The  churlish-throated  hounds  then  holding  him  at  bay, 

And  as  their  cruel  fangs  on  his  harsh  skin  they  lay, 

With  his  sharp-pointed  head  he  dealeth  deadly  wounds. 

The  hunter,  coming  in  to  help  his  wearied  hounds, 

He  desperately  assails ;  until  opprest  by  force, 

He  who  the  mourner  is  to  his  own  dying  corse, 

Upon  the  ruthless  earth  his  precious  tears  lets  fall 

To  forests  that  belongs.. 

*  *  *  * 
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THE  WILL. 

BY  JOHN  DONNE. 

[John  Donne  was  bora  in  London  in  1573,  and  studied  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  abandoned  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Having  secretly  married  the  niece  of  Lord 
Ellesmere,  to  whom  he  was  secretary,  he  lo^t  the  friendship  of  that 
nobleman,  and,  after  seeking  for  civil  appointments  in  vain,  took  orders. 
He  became  an  eminent  preacher,  and  was  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  He 
died  in  1631. 

Donne  is  best  known  for  his  satires.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  extraordinary  wit,  and  was  not  a  bad  ^>oet.] 


Before  I  sigh  my  last  gasp,  let  me  breathe, 

Great  Love,  some  legacies  :  I  here  bequeath 
Mine  eyes  to  Argus,  if  mine  eyes  can  see  ; 

If  they  be  blind,  then,  Love,  I  give  them  thee ; 
My  tongue  to  Fame ;  to  ambassadors  mine  ears ; 

To  women,  or  the  sea,  my  tears ; 

Thou,  Love,  hast  taught  me  heretofore, 


THE  WILL. 
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By  making  me  serve  her  who  had  twenty  more, 

That  I  should  give  to  none  but  such  as  had  too  much 
before. 

My  constancy  I  to  the  planets  give; 

My  truth  to  them  who  at  the  court  do  live ; 

Mine  ingenuity  and  openness 
To  Jesuits;  to  buffoons  my  pensiveness; 

My  silence  to  any  who  abroad  have  been  ; 

My  money  to  a  Capuchin. 

Thou,  Love,  taught’ st  me,  by  appointing  me 
To  love  there,  where  no  love  received  can  be, 

Only  to  give  to  such  as  have  no  good  capacity. 

My  faith  I  give  to  Roman  Catholics ; 

All  my  good  works  unto  the  schismatics 
Of  Amsterdam ;  my  best  civility 
And  courtship  to  an  university ; 

My  modesty  I  give  to  soldiers  bare ; 

My  patience  let  gamesters  share ; 

Thou,  Love,  taught’st  me,  by  making  me 
Love  her  that  holds  my  love  disparity, 

Only  to  give  to  those  that  count  my  gifts  indignity. 

I  give  my  reputation  to  those 

Which  were  my  friends ;  mine  industry  to  foes ; 

To  schoolmen  I  bequeath  my  doubtfulness ; 

My  sickness  to  physicians,  or  excess ; 

To  Nature  all  that  I  in  rhyme  have  writ ; 

And  to  my  company  my  wit  : 
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THE  WILL. 


Thou,  Love,  by  making  me  adore 
Her  who  begot  this  love  in  me  before, 

Taught’st  me  to  make  as  though  I  gave,  when  I  do  but 
restore. 

To  him  for  whom  the  passing  bell  next  tolls 
I  give  my  physic  books ;  my  written  rolls 
Of  moral  counsels  I  to  Bedlam  give ; 

My  brazen  medals,  unto  them  which  live 
In  want  of  bread ;  to  them  which  pass  among 
All  foreigners,  my  English  tongue  : 

Thou,  Love,  by  making  me  love  one 

Who  thinks  her  friendship  a  fit  portion 

For  younger  lovers,  dost  my  gifts  thus  disproportion. 

Therefore  I’ll  give  no  more,  but  I’ll  undo 
The  world  by  dying,  because  love  dies  too. 

Then  all  your  beauties  will  be  no  more  worth 
Than  gold  in  mines,  where  none  doth  draw  it  forth, 

And  all  your  graces  no  more  use  shall  have 
Than  a  sun-dial  in  a  grave. 

Thou,  Love,  taught’st  me  by  making  me 
Love  her  who  doth  neglect  both  me  and  thee, 

To  invent  and  practise  this  one  way  to  annihilate  all 
three. 
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SUNDAY. 

BY  GEORGE  HERBERT. 


[George  Herbert,  the  son  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  was  born 
at  Montgomery  Castle  in  1593,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
became  a  favourite  of  James  I.;  but  the  death  of  that  monarch  and 
some  other  patrons  blighting  his  prospect  of  promotion  at  Court,  he 
took  orders,  after  which  he  was  made  a  prebend  of  Lincoln,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  living  of  Bemerton  in  Wiltshire.  He  discharged  his 
clerical  duties  with  great  zeal,  and  with  more  energy  than  his  strength 
permitted.  He  died  at  Bemerton  in  1632,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
nine. 

His  poetry  is  not  of  the  very  highest  order.  There  are  many  beau¬ 
tiful  passages  in  his  works,  but  his  imagery  is  fantastic,  and  his  style  is 
often  strained  and  unnatural.] 

O  hay  most  calm,  most  bright, 

The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world’s  bud, 

The  indorsement  of  supreme  delight, 

Writ  by  a  Friend,  and  with  his  blood  ; 

The  couch  of  time,  care’s  balm  and  bay  : 

The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light ; 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 


The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ;  whose  face  thou  art. 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow : 

The  workydays  are  the  back-part ; 

The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there, 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow 
Till  thy  release  appear. 
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SUNDAY. 


Man  had  straight  forward  gone 
To  endless  death  :  but  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one, 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull, 

We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  still, 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone, 

The  which  he  doth  not  fill. 

Sundays  the  pillars  are 
On  which  heaven’s  palace  arched  lies  : 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 

They  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  borders 
In  God’s  rich  garden :  that  is  bare, 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

The  Sundays  of  man’s  life, 
Threaded  together  on  Time’s  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 

On  Sunday  heaven’s  gate  stands  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife — 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 

This  day  my  Saviour  rose, 

And  did  enclose  this  light  for  his ; 

That,  as  each  beast  his  manger  knows, 
Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 
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Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground, 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  those 
Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound. 


The  rest  of  our  creation 
Our  great  Redeemer  did  remove 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  his  passion 
Did  the  earth  and  all  things  with  it  move. 

As  Sampson  bore  the  doors  away, 

Christ’s  hands,  though  nail’d,  wrought  our  salvation, 
And  did  unhinge  that  day. 
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The  brightness  of  that  day 
We  sullied  by  our  foul  offence  : 

Wherefore  that  robe  we  cast  away, 

Having  a  new  at  his  expence, 

Whose  drops  of  blood  paid  the  full  price. 
That  was  required  to  make  us  gay, 

And  fit  for  paradise. 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth  : 

And  where  the  week-days  trail  on  ground. 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth  : 

O  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound, 

Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  seven, 

Till  that  we  both,  being  toss’d  from  earth, 
Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven ! 


“SWEET  DA  Y.” 

GEORGE  HERBERT. 

Sweet  day !  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 

The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 

For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose  !  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye ; 

Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave ; 

And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring !  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie  ; 

Thy  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes ; 

And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 

Like  season’d  timber  never  gives ; 

But,  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  FAIRIES. 

BY  RICHARD  CORBET. 

[Richard  Corbet  was  born  at  Ewell,  in  Surrey,  in  1582,  and  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  great  celebrity  as  a  wit.  He 
took  orders,  and,  after  obtaining  several  preferments,  was  promoted 
successively  to  the  sees  of  Oxford  and  Norwich.  He  died  in  1635. 

Bishop  Corbet  was  remarkable  for  his  convivial  habits,  and  some 
amusing  traits  of  eccentricity  and  humour  have  been  handed  down 
regarding  him ;  even  the  mitre  does  not  seem  to  have  made  him 
uniformly  grave,  or  averse  to  a  practical  jest.] 


Farewell  rewards  and  fairies, 
Good  housewives  now  may  say, 
For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairies 
Do  fare  as  well  as  they. 
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And  though  they  sweep  their  hearths  no  less 
Than  maids  were  wont  to  do, 

Yet  who  of  late,  for  cleanliness, 

Finds  sixpence  in  her  shoe  1 

Lament,  lament,  old  Abbeys,  , 

The  fairies’  lost  command ; 

They  did  but  change  priests’  babies, 

But  some  have  changed  your  land ; 

And  all  your  children  sprung  from  thence 
Are  now  grown  Puritans ; 

Who  live  as  changelings  ever  since, 

For  love  of  your  domains. 

At  morning  and  at  evening  both, 

You  merry  were  and  glad, 

So  little  care  of  sleep  or  sloth 
These  pretty  ladies  had  ; 

When  Tom  came  home  from  labour, 

Or  Cis  to  milking  rose, 

Then  merrily  went  their  tabor, 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes. 

Witness  those  rings  and  roundelays 
Of  theirs,  which  yet  remain, 

Were  footed  in  Queen  Mary’s  days 
On  many  a  grassy  plain ; 

But  since  of  late  Elizabeth, 

And  later,  James  came  in, 
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FAREWELL  TO  THE  FAIRIES. 


They  never  danc’d  on  any  heath 
As  when  the  time  hath  been. 

By  which  we  note  the  fairies 
Were  of  the  old  profession, 

Their  songs  were  Ave-Maries, 

Their  dances  were  procession  : 

But  now,  alas  !  they  all  are  dead, 

Or  gone  beyond  the  seas ; 

Or  farther  for  religion  fled, 

Or  else  they  take  their  ease. 

A  tell-tale  in  their  company 
They  never  could  endure, 

And  whoso  kept  not  secretly 
Their  mirth,  was  punish’d  sure  ; 

It  was  a  just  and  Christian  deed 
To  pinch  such  black  and  blue: 

O  how  the  commonwealth  doth  need 
Such  justices  as  you  ! 


“DRINK  TO  ME  ONLY  WITH  TEIINE  EYES.” 

BY  BEN  JONSON. 

[Ben  Jonson  was  bom  in  Westminster,  in  1574,  a  month  after  his 
father’s  death.  He  passed  his  early  days  at  Westminster  School, 
and  was  then  put  to  the  trade  of  a  bricklayer;  but,  disliking  that 
business,  he  ran  away,  and  joined  the  army.  After  his  return  from 
Flanders,  where  he  served,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  but 
was  soon  compelled  by  poverty  to  leave  it,  and  go  on  the  stage.  Un¬ 
happily  he  killed  a  brother  actor  in  a  duel,  for  which  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  hanged  ;  while  in  prison  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  which  he  remained  for  some  years.  For 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  continued  to  write  plays,  and  having  had  a  share 
in  "Eastward  Ho,”  which  was  supposed  to  reflect  on  the  Scotch,  he 
was  again  sent  to  prison  in  the  reign  of  J ames  I. ;  when  he  obtained 
his  liberty,  he  flattered  that  weak  prince,  and  became  his  favourite. 
Charles  I.  gave  him  a  pension,  but  his  extravagant  habits  always  kept 
him  poor.  He  died  in  1637,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
A  convivial  associate  induced  a  stone  cutter  who  was  erecting  a  monu¬ 
ment  in  Poet’s  Corner  to  him,  to  inscribe  on  it  the  now  memorable 
epitaph,  “  O  rare  Ben  Jonson  ;  ”  and  he  well  deserved  it.] 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 

Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup, 

And  I’ll  not  look  for  wine. 
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The  thirst,  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 
Doth  ask  a  drink  divine  ; 

But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup 
I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee, 

As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 
It  could  not  wither’d  be. 

But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  sent’st  it  back  to  me  ; 

Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 
Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  COUNTESS  OF  PEMBROKE. 

HEN  JONSON. 

Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 

Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother  ; 

Death  !  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 

Learn’d  and  fair  and  good  as  she, 

Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 


“SEE  THE  CHARIOT  AT  HAND.” 

BEN  JONSON. 

See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  love, 

Wherein  my  lady  rideth  ! 

Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dove, 

And  well  the  car  Love  guideth. 

As  she  goes  all  hearts  do  duty 
Unto  her  beauty ; 

And  enamour’d  do  wish,  so  they  might 
But  enjoy  such  a  sight, 

That  they  still  were  to  run  by  her  side, 

Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she  would  ride. 

Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 
All  that  Love’s  world  compriseth  ! 

Do  but  look  on  her,  she  is  bright 
As  Love’s  star  when  it  riseth  ; 
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Do  but  mark,  her  forehead’s  smoother 
Than  words  that  soothe  her ! 

And  from  her  arch’d  brows  such  a  grace 
Sheds  itself  through  the  face. 

As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life 

All  the  gain,  all  the  good  of  the  elements’  strife. 

Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow, 

Before  rude  hands  have  touch’d  it? 

Have  you  mark’d  but  the  fall  of  the  snow. 
Before  the  soil  hath  smutch’d  it  ? 

Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver, 

Or  swan’s  down  ever  1 
Or  have  smell’ d  of  the  bud  o’  the  brier  ? 

Or  the  ’nard  in  the  fire  1 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee '? 

O  so  white !  O  so  soft !  O  so  sweet  is  she ! 


“YOU  MEANER  BEAUTIES.” 


To  his  Mistress ,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 

BY  SIR  HENRY  WOTTON. 

[Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  bom  at  Bocton  Hall,  in  Kent,  in  1568' 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  After  leaving  that  University,  he  travelled 
on  the  Continent,  and  when  he  returned  to  England,  became  secretary  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex;  but,  perceiving  the  approaching  fall  of  that  nobleman 
he  again  left  the  kingdom,  only  just  in  time  to  secure  his  own  safety 
Tames  I.  employed  him  in  several  embassies,  but  he  lost  that  monarch’s 
confidence  by  writing  in  a  friend’s  album,  as  a  definition,  “An 
ambassador  is  an  honest  man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his 
country,”  which  was  quoted  eight  years  after  by  an  adversary  of  the 
king,  as  one  of  the  principles  on  which  he  acted.  An  ingenious  and 
eloquent  apology  at  length  satisfied  James,  and  Wotton  was  restored 
to  favour.  He  was  afterwards  made  Provost  of  Eton,  and,  to  comply 
with  the  statutes,  took  holy  orders.  He  died  in  1639.] 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 

That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes 
More  by  your  number  than  your  light ! 
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You  common  people  of  the  skies ! 

What  are  you,  when  the  sun  shall  rise  ? 

You  curious  chanters  of  the  wood, 

That  warble  forth  dame  Nature’s  lays, 
Thinking  your  voices  understood 

By  your  weak  accents!  what’s  your  praise 
When  Philomel  her  voice  shall  raise  1 

You  violets  that  first  appear, 

By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known, 

Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year,. 

As  if  the  spring  were  all  your  own  1 
What  are  you,  when  the  rose  is  blown  l 

So,  when  my  mistress  shall  be  seen 
In  form  and  beauty  of  her  mind  ; 

By  virtue  first,  then  choice,  a  Queen  ! 

Tell  me,  if  she  were  not  design’d 
Th’  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind  ? 
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“  THINK  NOT,  ’CAUSE  MEN  FLATT’RTNG  SAY.” 


BY  THOMAS  CAREW. 


[Thomas  Carew  was  born  in  Gloucestershire,  in  1589,  and  was 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  received  some  appointments  in  the  household 
of  Charles  I.  and  devoted  himself  to  the  pleasures  and  frivolities  of 
the  Court,  a  weakness  which  he  greatly  deplored  at  the  close  of  his 
life.  He  died  in  1639. 

His  poems  are  too  often  sullied  by  indelicacies,  which  were  unhappil) 
the  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.] 


Think  not,  ’cause  men  flatt’ring  say, 
Y’  are  fresh  as  April,  sweet  as  May, 
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“think  not,  ’cause  men  flatt’ring  say.” 


Bright  as  is  the  morning  star, 

That  you  are  so  ;  or,  though  you  are, 

Be  not  therefore  proud,  and  deem 
All  men  unworthy  your  esteem ; 

Nor  let  brittle  beauty  make 
You  your  wiser  thoughts  forsake  : 

For  that  lovely  face  will  fail ; 

Beauty’s  sweet,  but  beauty’s  frail ! 

’Tis  sooner  past,  ’tis  sooner  done, 

Than  summer’s  rain  or  winter’s  sun  ; 

Most  fleeting  when  it  is  most  dear ; 

’Tis  gone  while  we  but  say — ’tis  here. 
These  curious  locks,  so  aptly  twined, 
Whose  every  hair  a  soul  doth  bind, 

Will  change  their  auburn  hue,  and  grow 
White  and  cold  as  winter’s  snow. 

That  eye,  which  now  is  Cupid’s  nest, 

Will  prove  his  grave,  and  all  the  rest 
Will  follow ;  in  the  cheek,  chin,  nose, 

Nor  lily  shall  be  found,  nor  rose  ; 

And  what  will  then  become  of  all 
Those  whom  now  you  servants  call  1 
like  swallows,  when  your  summer’s  done, 
They’ll  fly,  and  seek  some  warmer  sun. 
Then  wisely  choose  one  to  your  friend 
Whose  love  may  (when  your  beauties  end) 
Remain  still  firm  ;  be  provident, 

And  think,  before  the  summer’s  spent, 

Of  following  winter  ;  like  the  ant, 
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In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  scant. 

For  when  the  storms  of  Time  have  moved 
Waves  on  that  cheek  which  was  beloved ; 
When  a  fair  lady’s  face  is  pined, 

And  yellow  spread  where  red  once  shined  ; 
When  beauty,  youth,  and  all  sweets  leave  her, 
Love  may  return,  but  lovers  never  : 

And  old  folks  say  there  are  no  pains 
Like  itch  of  love  in  aged  veins. 

O  love  me  then,  and  now  begin  it, 

Let  us  not  lose  this  present  minute ; 

For  time  and  age  will  work  that  wrack 
Which  time  or  age  shall  ne’er  call  back. 

The  snake  each  year  fresh  skin  resumes, 

And  eagles  change  their  aged  plumes ; 

The  faded  rose,  each  spring,  receives 
A  fresh  red  tincture  on  her  leaves  : 

But  if  your  beauties  once  decay, 

You  never  know  a  second  May. 

Oh,  then,  be  wise,  and  whilst  your  season 
Affords  you  days  for  sport,  do  reason  ; 

Spend  not  in  vain  your  life’s  short  hour, 

But  crop  in  time  your  beauties’  flower, 

Which  will  away,  and  doth  together 
Both  bud  and  fade,  both  blow  and  wither. 
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TO  CORINNA,  TO  GO  A-MAYING. 

BY  ROBERT  HERRICK. 

[Robert  Herrick,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  was  bom  in  London, 
in  the  year  1591.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  took  holy  orders,  and 
obtained  a  living  from  Charles  I.  This  he  lost  during  the  Civil  Wars, 
and  received  again  at  the  Restoration.  He  is  believed  to  have  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  though  the  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Herrick  associated  with  Ben  Jonson  and  the  other  social  spirits  of 
the  time.  His  poems  exhibit,  in  some  instances,  a  licentiousness  which 
he  deeply  regretted  in  his  after  life.  His  language  is  picturesque  and 
beautiful,  and  his  verses,  though  very  irregular,  are,  at  times,  extremely 
melodious.  ] 

Get  up,  get  up  for  shame,  the  blooming  morn 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 

See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  air ; 

Get  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed,  and  see 
The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree. 

Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow’d  toward  the  east, 
Above  an  hour  since,  yet  you  are  not  drest, 

Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed  ; 

When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said, 

And  sung  their  thankful  hymns :  ’tis  sin, 

Nay,  profanation,  to  keep  in, 

When  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark  to  fetch  in  May. 


MAY-DAY. 
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T46  TO  CORINNA,  TO  GO  A-MAYING. 

Rise,  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 
To  come  forth,  like  the  spring-time,  fresh  and  green, 
And  sweet  as  Flora.  Take  no  care 
For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair; 

Fear  not,  the  leaves  will  strew 
Gems  in  abundance  upon  you  ; 

Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept, 

Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  unwept. 

Come,  and  receive  them  while  the  light 
Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night  : 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 
Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 
Till  you  come  forth.  Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying 
Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a-Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come ;  and,  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  street  a  park 

Made  green,  and  trimm’d  with  trees ;  see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough, 

Or  branch  ;  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this, 

An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is, 

Made  up  of  white  thorn  neatly  interwove ; 

As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 

Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street, 

And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see’t  1 
Come,  we’ll  abroad,  and  let’s  obey 
The  proclamation  made  for  May : 

And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying, 

But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let’s  go  a-Maying. 
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There’s  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl,  this  day, 

But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring,  in  May. 

A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 
Back,  and  with  white  thorn  laden  home. 

Some  have  despatch’d  their  cakes  and  cream 
Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream ; 

And  some  have  wept,  and  wooed,  and  plighted  troth, 
And  chose  their  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth  : 
Many  a  green  gown  has  been  given  ; 

Many  a  kiss,  both  odd  and  even ; 

Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  love’s  firmament ; 

Many  a  jest  told-  of  the  key’s  betraying 

This  night,  and  locks  pick’d  :  yet  w’  are  not  a-Maying. 

Come,  let  us  go,  while  we  are  in  our  prime, 

And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  time. 

We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 
Before  we  know  our  liberty. 

Our  life  is  short,  and  our  days  run 
As  fast  away  as  does  the  sun  ; 

And  as  a  vapour,  or  a  drop  of  rain 
Once  lost,  can  ne’er  be  found  again; 

So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 
A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade  ; 

All  love,  all  liking,  all  delight 
Lies  drown’d  with  us  in  endless  night. 

Then,  while  time  serves,  and  we  are  but  decaying, 
Come,  my  Corinna,  come,  let’s  go  a-Maying. 


A  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

ROBERT  HERRICK. 

Sweet  country  life,  to  such  unknown, 
Whose  lives  are  others’,  not  their  own  ! 
But,  serving  courts  and  cities,  be 
Less  happy,  less  enjoying  thee. 

Thou  never  ploughed  the  ocean’s  foam, 

To  seek  and  bring  rough  pepper  home; 
Nor  to  the  eastern  Ind  dost  rove, 

To  bring  from  thence  the  scorched  clove; 
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Nor,  with  the  loss  of  thy  lov’d  rest, 

Bring’st  home  the  ingot  from  the  west. 

No ;  thy  ambition’s  master-piece 
Flies  no  thought  higher  than  a  fleece  ; 

Or  how  to  pay  thy  hands,  and  clear 
All  scores,  and  so  to  end  the  year; 

But  walk’st  about  thy  own  dear  grounds, 

Not  craving  others’  larger  bounds ; 

For  well  thou  know’st  ’tis  not  th’  extent 
Of  land  makes  life,  but  sweet  content. 

When  now  the  cock,  the  ploughman’s  horn, 
Calls  for  the  lily-wristed  morn, 

Then  to  thy  corn-fields  thou  dost  go, 

Which,  though  well  soil’d,  yet  thou  dost  know 
That  the  best  compost  for  the  lands 
Is  the  wise  master’s  feet  and  hands. 

There,  at  the  plough,  thou  find’st  thy  team, 
With  a  hind  whistling  there  to  them ; 

And  cheer’st  them  up  by  singing  how 
The  kingdom’s  portion  is  the  plough. 

This  done,  then  to  th’  enamelled  meads 
Thou  go’st ;  and,  as  thy  foot  there  treads, 
Thou  seest  a  present  god-like  power 
Imprinted  in  each  herb  and  flower ; 

And  smell’st  the  breath  of  great-eyed  kine, 
Sweet  as  the  blossoms  of  the  vine. 

Here  thou  behold’st  thy  large,  sleek  neat, 

Unto  the  dewlaps  up  in  meat ; 

And,  as  thou  look’st,  the  wanton  steer, 
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The  heifer,  cow,  and  ox,  draw  near, 

To  make  a  pleasing  pastime  there. 

These  seen,  thou  go’st  to  view  thy  flocks 
Of  sheep,  safe  from  the  wolf  and  fox ; 

And  find’st  their  bellies  there  as  full 
Of  short  sweet  grass,  as  backs  with  wool ; 
And  leav’st  them,  as  they  feed  and  fill, 

A  shepherd  piping  on  the  hill. 

For  sports,  for  pageantry,  and  plays, 

Thou  hast  thy  eves  and  holy-days, 

On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet 
To  exercise  their  dancing  feet  ; 

Tripping  the  comely  country  round, 

With  daffodils  and  daisies  crowned. 
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Thy  wake’s,  thy  quintels,  here  thou  hast, 

Thy  May-poles,  too,  with  garlands  graced ; 
Thy  morris-dance,  thy  Whitsun  ale, 

Thy  shearing  feast,  which  never  fail ; 

Thy  harvest-home,  thy  wassail-bowl, 

That’s  tost  up  after  fox  i’  th’  hole ; 

Thy  mummeries,  thy  twelfth-night  kings 
And  queens,  and  Christmas  revellings ; 

Thy  nut-brown  mirth,  thy  russet  wit, 

And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it. 

To  these  thou  hast  thy  time  to  go, 

And  trace  the  hare  in  the  treacherous  snow  : 
Thy  witty  wiles  to  draw,  and  get 
The  lark  into  the  trammel  net  ; 

Thou  hast  thy  cock-rood,  and  thy  glade, 

To  take  the  precious  pheasant  made  ! 

Thy  lime-twigs,  snares,  and  pitfalls,  then, 

To  catch  the  pilfering  birds,  not  men. 

O  happy  life,  if  that  their  good 
The  husbandmen  but  understood  ! 

Who  all  the  day  themselves  do  please, 

And  younglings,  with  such  sports  as  these  ; 
And,  lying  down,  have  nought  t’affright 
Sweet  sleep,  that  makes  more  short  the  night. 


“  WHY  SO  PALE  AND  WAN,  FOND  LOVER  1  ” 


BY  SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 

[Sir  John  Suckling  was  bom  at  Witham,  in  Middlesex,  in  1609, 
and  was  educated  under  the  superintendence  of  his  father,  who  was 
Secretary  of  State  to  James  I.  and  comptroller  of  the  household  to 
Charles  I.  When  he  had  completed  his  studies,  young  Suckling  went 
abroad,  and  travelled  through  various  countries.  He  served  in  Germany, 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden ;  and,  when  he  returned  to 
England,  associated  with  the  most  celebrated  wits  of  the  time. 
Attempting,  with  others,  to  deliver  Strafford  from  the  Tower,  he  was 
ordered  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  instead 
of  obeying,  he  set  out  for  France.  While  stopping  at  an  inn  on 
the  road,  Suckling  was  robbed  by  his  servant,  who,  to  prevent  pursuit, 
stuck  the  blade  of  a  penknife  inside  his  master’s  boot,  and  when  Sir 
John,  in  haste,  attempted  to  draw  it  on,  he  received  a  wound,  of 
which  he  died.  This  was  in  1641.] 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale  1 

Will,  when  looking  well  can’t  move  her, 
Looking  ill  prevail  1 
Prithee,  why  so  pale  ? 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner  1 
Prithee,  why  so  mute  1 

Will,  when  speaking  well  can’t  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do’t  1 
Prithee,  why  so  mute  1 

Quit,  quit  for  shame,  this  will  not  move, 

This  cannot  take  her  ; 

If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her : 

The  devil  take  her. 


“I  LOVE  (AND  HAVE  SOME  CAUSE  TO  LOVE) 
THE  EARTH." 


BY  FRANCIS  QUARLES. 


[Francis 'Quarles  was  born  near  Romford  in  Essex,  in  1592: 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  became  a  student  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  He  was  cupbearer  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I. 
until  her  husband  became  King  of  Bohemia;  he  was  then  made  Secre¬ 
tary  to  Archbishop  Usher  in  Ireland ;  and  afterwards  Chronologer  to 
the  City  of  London.  He  died  in  1644 ;  his  death  being  accelerated,  it 
is  supposed,  by  the  ill  treatment  he  received  from  the  Republicans. 

Quarles’  “Divine  Emblems”  were,  and  continue  to  be,  the  most 
popular  of  his  works.  His  tendency  to  Puritanical  sentiments,  though 
a  Royalist,  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  writings  being  entirely 
neglected  after  the  Restoration.  His  epigrammatic  productions  exhibit 
the  rare  union  of  wit  and  devotion ;  but  he  disobeyed  the  advice  he 
gave  to  others: — “Clothe  not  thy  language  either  with  obscurity  or 
affectation.  ”] 


I  love  (and  have  some  cause  to  love)  the  earth  : 
She  is  my  Maker’s  creature ;  therefore  good  : 

She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth  ; 

She  is  my  tender  nurse — she  gives  me  food ; 

But  what’s  a  creature,  Lord,  compared  with  Thee  ? 
Or  what’s  my  mother,  or  my  nurse  to  me  ? 
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I  love  the  air  :  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me 


“  I  LOVE  THE  SEA.” 


Her  shrill-mouth’d  quire  sustain  me  with  their  flesh, 
And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  delight  me  : 

But  what’s  the  air  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  Thee  ? 
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I  love  the  sea :  she  is  my  fellow-creature, 

My  careful  purveyor ;  she  provides  me  store  : 

She  walls  me  round  ;  she  makes  my  diet  greater ; 

She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a  foreign  shore  : 

But,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  compared  with  Thee, 
What  is  the  ocean,  or  her  wealth  to  me? 


To  heaven’s  high  city  I  direct  my  journey, 

Whose  spangled  suburbs  entertain  mine  eye  ; 

Mine  eye,  by  contemplation’s  great  attorney, 
Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the  sky  : 

But  what  is  heaven,  great  God,  compared  to  Thee  ? 
Without  Thy  presence  heaven’s  no  heaven  to  me. 


Without  Thy  presence  earth  gives  no  refection ; 
Without  Thy  presence  sea  affords  no  treasure  ; 
Without  Thy  presence  air ’s  a  rank  infection ; 
Without  Thy  presence  heaven  itself  no  pleasure  : 
If  not  possess’d,  if  not  enjoy’d  in  Thee, 

What ’s  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to  me  ? 


The  highest  honours  that  the  world  can  boast, 
Are  subjects  far  too  low  for  my  desire  ; 

The  brightest  beams  oi  glory  are  (at  most) 

But  dying  sparkles  of  Thy  living  fire  : 

The  loudest  flames  that  earth  can  kindle,  be 
But  nightly  glow-worms,  if  compared  to  Thee. 
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Without  Thy  presence  wealth  is  bags  of  cares ; 
Wisdom  but  folly;  joy  disquiet — sadness: 

Friendship  is  treason,  and  delights  are  snares  ; 
Pleasures  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing  madness ; 
Without  Thee,  Lord,  things  be  not  what  they  be, 
Nor  have  they  being,  when  compared  with  Thee. 


In  having  all  things,  and  not  Thee,  what  have  I  ? 
Not  having  Thee,  what  have  my  labours  got  I 
Let  me  enjoy  but  Thee,  what  further  crave  I '? 

And  having  Thee  alone,  what  have  I  not  1 
I  wish  nor  sea  nor  land  ;  nor  would  I  be 
Possess’d  of  heaven,  heaven  unpossess’d  by  Thee. 


A  NIGHT  SCENE. 

BY  WILLIAM  BROWNE. 

[William  Browne  was  born  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  in  1590, 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  entered  the  Inner  Temple,  but  did  not 
follow  the  law  as  a  profession.  He  lived  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  ot 
Pembroke,  and  realized  the  means  of  purchasing  an  estate.  He  died 
in  1645. 

His  best  poems  were  written  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age ; 
and  as  he  published  none  of  them  after  he  was  thirty,  they  contain 
marks  of  puerility  and  imitations  of  other  authors,  and  are  without 
much  vigour.] 

Now  great  Hyperion  left  his  golden  throne 
That  on  the  dancing  waves  in  glory  shone, 
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For  whose  declining  on  the  western  shore 
The  oriental  hills  black  mantles  wore, 

And  thence  apace  the  gentle  twilight  fled, 

That  had  from  hideous  caverns  ushered 
All-drowsy  night;  who,  in  a  car  of  jet, 

By  steeds  of  iron-gray  (which  mainly  sweat 
Moist  drops  on  all  the  world)  drawn  through  the  sky, 
The  helps  of  darkness  waited  orderly. 

First,  thick  clouds  rose  from  all  the  liquid  plains  : 
Then  mists  from  marishes,  and  grounds  whose  veins 
Were  conduit  pipes  to  many  a  crystal  spring: 

From  standing  pools  and  fens  were  following 
Unhealthy  fogs  :  each  river,  every  rill 
Sent  up  their  vapours  to  attend  her  will. 

These  pitchy  curtains  drew  ’twixt  earth  and  heaven, 
And  as  Night’s  chariot  through  the  air  was  driven, 
Clamour  grew  dumb,  unheard  was  shepherd’s  song, 
And  silence  girt  the  woods ;  no  warbling  tongue 
Talk’d  to  the  echo ;  satyrs  broke  their  dance, 

And  all  the  upper  world  lay  in  a  trance : 

Only  the  curlfed  streams  soft  chidings  kept ; 

And  little  gales,  that  from  the  green  leaf  swept 
Dry  summer’s  dust,  in  fearful  whisperings  stirr’d, 

As  loath  to  waken  any  singing  bird. 


“THRICE  HAPPY  HE  WHO  BY  SOME  SHADY 


GROVE.  ” 

BY  WILLIAM  DRUMMOND. 


[William  Drummond  was  born  at  Hawthornden,  in  Scotland,  in 
1585.  He  was  intended  for  the  bar,  and  studied  civil  law  for  four  years 
in  France  ;  but  he  abandoned  the  legal  profession  when  he  succeeded 
to  his  paternal  estate,  and  returned  to  Hawthornden,  where  he  wrote 
some  beautiful  poetry.  The  death  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  betrothed 
affected  him  very  much,  and  he  sought  a  solace  for  his  grief  in  travel. 
On  his  return,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  he  saw  a  person  who 
strongly  resembled  the  former  object  of  his  love,  and  asking  her  hand, 
he  obtained  it.  He  died  in  1649,  it  is  said  of  grief  at  the  execution  ot 
Charles  I.  to  whose  cause  he  was  greatly  attached. 

Drummond’s  poetry  is  sweet  and  harmonious.  His  chief  productions 
are  remarkable  for  purity  of  language  not  less  than  for  harmony,  and 
play  of  fancy.  His  sonnets  are  amongst  the  finest  in  the  English 
language.] 

Thrice  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  grove, 

Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own. 
Thou  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 

But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love. 

O  how  more  sweet  is  bird’s  harmonious  moan, 

Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow’d  dove, 

Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince’s  throne, 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approve ! 

O  how  more  sweet  is  Zephyr’s  wholesome  breath, 

And  sighs  embalm’d  which  new-born  flowers  unfold. 
Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath  ! 

How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  ! 

The  world  is  full  of  horror,  troubles,  slights  : 

Woods’  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 
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TO  THE  THRUSH. 


A  SONNET. 


WILLIAM  DRUMMOND. 


Sweet  bird !  that  sing’st  away  the  early  hours 
Of  winters  past,  or  coming,  void  of  care ; 

Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are, 

Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flowers : 
To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers, 
Thou  thy  Creator’s  goodness  dost  declare, 

And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  He  did  not  spare, 

A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  low’rs. 

What  soul  can  be  so  sick  which  by  thy  songs 
(Attired  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth’s  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs, 
And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  l 
Sweet  artless  songster !  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres — yes,  and  to  angels’  lays. 


HAPPINESS  OF  THE  SHEPHERD’S  LIFE. 


BY  PHINEAS  FLETCHER. 


[Phineas  Fletcher,  the  elder  brother  of  Giles  Fletcher,  was  born 
in  1584,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  took  orders,  and  obtained 
the  living  of  Hilgay,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  died  in  1650. 

His  “  Purple  Island  ” — the  subject  of  which  is  very  different  from  what 
might  be  expected  from  its  name — is  an  anatomical  and  physiological 
description  of  the  human  body.  It  has  many  beauties,  but  is  marred 
by  the  tediousness  inseparable  from  a  protracted  allegory.] 

T hrice,  oh  thrice  happy,  shepherd’s  life  and  state  ! 
When  courts  are  happiness’  unhappy  pawns  ! 

His  cottage  low  and  safely  humble  gate 

Shut  out  proud  Fortune  with  her  scorns  and  fawns  : 

No  feared  treason  breaks  his  quiet  sleep  ; 

Singing  all  day,  his  flocks  he  learns  to  keep ; 

Himself  as  innocent  as  are  the  innocent  sheep. 


No  Syrian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  thread 
Draw  out  their  silken  lives  :  nor  silken  pride  : 
His  lambs’  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need, 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed  : 

No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  fright ; 

Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite ; 

But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 
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Instead  of  music  and  base  flattering  tongues, 
Which  wait  to  first  salute  my  lord’s  uprise, 

The  cheerful  lark  wakes  him  with  early  songs, 

And  birds’  sweet  whistling  notes  unlock  his  eyes 


In  country  plays  is  all  the  strife  he  uses  ; 

Or  sing,  or  dance  unto  the  rural  Muses  ; 

And  but  in  music’s  sports  all  difference  refuses. 
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His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him, 

Is  full  of  thousand  sweets,  and  rich  content : 

The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  coolest  shades,  till  noon-tide  rage  is  spent ; 

His  life  is  neither  toss’d  in  boist’rous  seas 
Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease  : 

Pleased  and  full  blest  he  lives,  when  he  his  God  can  please. 

His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps, 

While  by  his  side  his  faithful  spouse  hath  place  ; 

His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps, 

The  lively  picture  of  his  father’s  face  : 

Never  his  humble  house  nor  state  torment  him  : 

Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  God  had  sent  him  ; 

And  when  he  dies,  green  turfs,  with  grassy  tomb,  content  him. 
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MUSIC'S  DUEL. 

From  the  Latin  of  Strada. 

BY  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

[Richard  Crashaw  was  bom  in  London,  probably  in  1615,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where,  having  taken  orders,  he  was  made 
Master  of  Peterhotise,  whence  he  was  expelled  by  the  Parliament.  He 
then  fell  into  great  distress,  and  joined  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  did  not 
receive  any  advantage  from  the  change  until  Cowley  recommended  him 
to  the  exiled  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  by  whose  advice  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  secretary  to  a  Cardinal,  and  Canon  of  Loretto.  He 
died  in  1650.  • 

Crashaw  was  a  good  linguist ;  his  mind  was  of  a  dreamy  character, 
and  many  of  his  poems  are  merely  religious  raptures ;  his  descriptive 
powers  are,  however,  considerable,  and  his  verse  is  very  harmonious. 
He  was  very  successful  as  a  translator.] 

Now  westward  Sol  had  spent  the  richest  beams 
Of  noon’s  high  glory,  when,  hard  by  the  streams 
Of  Tiber,  on  the  scene  of  a  green  plat, 

Under  protection  of  an  oak,  there  sat 
A  sweet  lute’s-master ;  in  whose  gentle  airs 
He  lost  the  day’s  heat,  and  his  own  hot  cares. 

Close  in  the  covert  of  the  leaves  there  stood 
A  nightingale,  come  from  the  neighbouring  wood 
(The  sweet  inhabitant  of  each  glad  tree, 

Their  muse,  their  syren,  harmless  syren  she) : 

There  stood  she  list’ning,  and  did  entertain 
The  music's  soft  report :  and  mould  the  same 
In  her  own  murmurs  ;  that  whatever  mood 
His  curious  fingers  lent,  her  voice  made  good  : 
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The  man  perceived  his  rival,  and  her  art, 

Disposed  to  give  the  light-foot  lady  sport, 

Awakes  his  lute,  and  ’gainst  the  fight  to  come 
Informs  it  in  a  sweet  pneludium 
Of  closer  strains,  and  e’er  the  war  begin, 

He  lightly  skirmishes  on  every  string 

Charged  with  a  flying  touch  ;  and  straightway  she 

Carves  out  her  dainty  voice  as  readily, 

Into  a  thousand  sweet  distinguish’d  tones, 

And  reckons  up  in  soft  divisions 

Quick  volumes  of  wild  notes,  to  let  him  know, 

By  that  shrill  taste,  she  could  do  something  too. 

His  nimble  hand’s  instinct  then  taught  each  string 
A  cap’ring  cheerfulness,  and  made  them  sing 
To  their  own  dance  ;  now  negligently  rash 
He  throws  his  arm,  and  with  a  long-drawn  dash 
Blends  all  together ;  then  distinctly  trips 
From  this  to  that,  then  quick  returning,  skips 
And  snatches  this  again,  and  pauses  there. 

She  measures  every  measure,  everywhere 
Meets  art  with  art ;  sometimes,  as  if  in  doubt 
Not  perfect  yet,  and  fearing  to  be  out, 

Trails  her  plain  ditty  in  one  long-spun  note, 
Through  the  sleek  passage  of  her  open  throat, 

A  clear  unwrinkled  song  ;  then  doth  she  point  it 
With  tender  accents,  and  severely  joint  it 
By  short  diminutives,  that,  being  rear’d 
In  controverting  warbles,  evenly  shared, 

With  her  sweet  self  she  wrangles  :  he,  amazed 
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That  from  so  small  a  channel  should  be  raised 
The  torrent  of  a  voice,  whose  melody 
Could  melt  into  such  sweet  variety, 

Strains  higher  yet,  that,  tickled  with  rare  art, 

The  tattling  strings,  each  breathing  in  his  part, 
Most  kindly  do  fall  out ;  the  grumbling  base 
In  surly  groans  disdains  the  treble’s  grace  ; 

The  high-percht  treble  chirps  at  this,  and  chides, 

Until  his  finger  (moderator)  hides 

And  closes  the  sweet  quarrel,  rousing  all, 

Hoarse,  shrill,  at  once  ;  as  when  the  trumpets  call 
Hot  Mars  to  th’  harvest  of  death’s  field,  and  woo 
Men’s  hearts  into  their  hands ;  this  lesson  too 
She  gives  them  back  :  her  supple  breast  thrills  out 
Sharp  airs,  and  staggers  in  a  warbling  doubt 
Of  dallying  sweetness,  hovers  o’er  her  skill, 

And  folds  in  waved  notes,  with  a  trembling  bill, 
The  pliant  series  of  her  slippery  song  ; 

Then  starts  she  suddenly  into  a  throng 
Of  short  thick  sobs,  whose  thund’ring  volleys  float, 
And  roll  themselves  over  her  lubric  throat 
In  panting  murmurs,  still’d  out  of  her  breast ; 

That  ever-bubbling  spring,  the  sugar’d  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody ; 

Music’s  best  seed-plot ;  when  in  ripen’d  airs 
A  golden-headed  harvest  fairly  rears 
His  honey-dropping  tops,  plough’d  by  her  breath 
Which  there  reciprocals  laboureth. 
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Iii  that  sweet  soil  it  seems  a  holy  quire, 

Sounded  to  th’  name  of  great  Apollo’s  lyre  ; 
Whose  silver  roof  rings  with  the  sprightly  notes 
Of  sweet-lipp’d  angel-imps,  that  swill  their  throats 
In  cream  of  morning  Helicon,  and  then 
Prefer  soft  anthems  to  the  ears  of  men, 


To  woo  them  from  their  beds,  still  murmuring 
That  men  can  sleep  while  they  their  matins  sing 
(Most  divine  service) :  whose  so  early  lay 
Prevents  the  eyelids  of  the  blushing  day. 

There  might  you  hear  her  kindle  her  soft  voice, 
In  the  close  murmur  of  a  sparkling  noise  ; 
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And  lay  the  ground-work  of  her  hopeful  song, 

Still  keeping  in  the  forward  stream  so  long, 

Till  a  sweet  whirlwind  (striving  to  get  out) 

Heaves  her  soft  bosom,  wanders  round  about, 

And  makes  a  pretty  earthquake  in  her  breast, 

Till  the  fledged  notes  at  length  forsake  their  nest, 
Fluttering  in  wanton  shoals,  and  to  the  sky, 

Wing’d  with  their  own  wild  echoes,  prattling  fly. 
She  opes  the  flood-gate,  and  lets  loose  a  tide 
Gf  streaming  sweetness,  which  in  state  doth  ride 
On  the  waved  back  of  every  swelling  strain, 

Rising  and  falling  in  a  pompous  train ; 

And  while  she  thus  discharges  a  shrill  peal 
Of  flashing  airs,  she  qualifies  their  zeal 
With  the  cool  epode  of  a  graver  note  ; 

Thus  high,  thus  low,  as  if  her  silver  throat 
Would  reach  the  brazen  voice  of  war’s  hoarse  bird 
Her  little  soul  is  ravish’d,  and  so  pour’d 
Into  loose  ecstasies,  that  she  is  placed 
Above  herself,  music’s  enthusiast. 

Shame  now  and  anger  mix’d  a  double  stain 
In  the  musician’s  face  :  “  Yet,  once  again, 

Mistress,  I  come  :  now  reach  a  strain,  my  lute, 
Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mute. 

Or  tune  a  song  of  victory  to  me, 

Or  to  thyself  sing  thine  own  obsequy.” 

So  said,  his  hands  sprightly  as  fire  he  flings, 

And  with  a  quavering  coyness  tastes  the  strings  : 

1  he  sweet-lipp’d  sisters  musically  frighted, 
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Singing  their  fears,  are  fearfully  delighted  : 

Trembling  as  when  Apollo’s  golden  hairs 
Are  fann’d  and  frizzled  in  the  wanton  airs 
Of  his  own  breath,  which,  married  to  his  lyre, 

Doth  tune  the  spheres,  and  make  heaven’s  self  look  higher  ; 
From  this  to  that,  from  that  to  this  he  flies, 

Feels  music’s  pulse  in  all  her  arteries ; 

Caught  in  a  net  which  there  Apollo  spreads, 

His  fingers  struggle  with  the  vocal  threads, 

Following  those  little  rills,  he  sinks  into 

A  sea  of  Helicon ;  his  hand  does  go 

Those  parts  of  sweetness  which  with  nectar  drop, 

Softer  than  that  which  pants  in  Hebe’s  cup  : 

The  humorous  strings  expound  his  learned  touch 
By  various  glosses  ;  now  they  seem  to  grutch, 

And  murmur  in  a  buzzing  din,  then  gingle 
In  shrill-tongued  accents,  striving  to  be  single ; 

Every  smooth  turn,  every  delicious  stroke 
Gives  life  to  some  new  grace ;  thus  doth  he  invoke 
Sweetness  by  all  her  names  :  thus,  bravely  thus 
(Fraught  with  a  fury  so  harmonious) 

The  lute’s  light  genius  now  does  proudly  rise, 

Heaved  on  the  surges  of  swoll’n  rhapsodies  ; 

Whose  flourish  (meteor-like)  doth  curl  the  air 
With  flash  ot  high-born  fancies,  here  and  there 
Dancing  in  lofty  measures,  and  anon 
Creeps  on  the  soft  touch  of  a  tender  tone, 

Whose  trembling  murmurs,  melting  in  wild  airs, 

Run  to  and  fro,  complaining  his  sweet  cares ; 
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Because  those  precious  mysteries  that  dwell 
In  music’s  ravish’d  soul  he  dare  not  tell, 

But  whisper  to  the  world  :  thus  do  they  vary, 

Each  string  his  note,  as  if  they  meant  to  carry 
Their  master’s  blest  soul  (snatch’d  out  at  his  ears 
By  a  strong  ecstasy)  through  all  the  spheres 
Of  music’s  heaven  ;  and  seat  it  there  on  high, 

In  th’  empyreum  of  pure  harmony. 

At  length  (after  so  long,  so  loud  a  strife 
Of  all  the  strings,  still  breathing  the  best  life 
Of  blest  variety,  attending  on 
His  fingers’  fairest  revolution, 

In  many  a  sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  a  fall) 

A  full-mouth’d  diapason  swallows  all. 

This  done,  he  lists  what  she  would  say  to  this  ; 
And  she,  although  her  breath’s  late  exercise 
Had  dealt  too  roughly  with  her  tender  throat, 

Yet  summons  all  her  sweet  powers  for  a  note. 

Alas  !  in  vain  !  for  while  (sweet  soul)  she  tries 
To  measure  all  those  wild  diversities 
Of  chatt’ring  strings,  by  the  small  size  of  one 
Poor  simple  voice,  raised  in  a  natural  tone  ; 

She  fails,  and  failing  grieves,  and  grieving  dies  : 
She  dies,  and  leaves  her  life  the  victor’s  prize, 
Falling  upon  his  lute  :  oh  fit  to  have, 

(That  lived  so  sweetly,)  dead,  so  sweet  a  grave  ! 


TO  LUCASTA. 

BY  RICHARD  LOVELACBi. 

[Richard  Lovelace  was  bom  at  Woolwich,  in  1618,  and  was 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  deputed  by  the  county  of  Kent  to  deliver 
a  petition  to.  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy, 
and  for  this  he  was  sent  to  prison.  He  expended  nearly  all  he  possessed 
in  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  and  then  entered  the  French  army;  but 
being  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  until  the  king’s  execution. 
He  then  obtained  his  liberty ;  but  he  had  lost  all  his  property,  and  his 
destitution  brought  on  a  consumption,  of  which  he  died  in  1658,  in  a 
miserable  alley. 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  most  accomplished 
manners,  and  excellent  character.  His  poems  are  the  productions  of 
his  happier  days ;  he  dedicated  them,  under  the  name  of  Lucasta,  to 
Lucy  Sacheverell,  a  highly  accomplished  lady,  to  whom  he  was  strongly 
attached,  but  who,  hearing  that  he  had  died  of  his  wounds  at  Dunkirk, 
married  another  lover.  They  show  a  deep  devotion  to  his  king  and 
his  mistress,  and  are  both  graceful  and  spirited.  ] 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind, 

That  from  the  nunnery 
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Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind, 
To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 
The  first  foe  in  the  field  ; 

And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 
A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such, 

As  you,  too,  shall  adore ; 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honour  more. 


TO  ALTHEA,  FROM  PRISON. 

RICHARD  LOVELACE. 

When  love  with  unconfmed  wings 
Hovers  within  my  gates, 

And  my  divine  Althea  brings 
To  whisper  at  my  grates  ; 

When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 

And  fetter’d  with  her  eye, 

The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air, 
Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 
With  no  allaying  Thames, 

Our  careless  heads  with  roses  crown’d, 
Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames ; 
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When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep, 
When  healths  and  draughts  go  free, 

Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep 
Know  no  such  liberty. 

When,  linnet-like  confined,  I 
With  shriller  note  shall  sing 

The  mercy,  sweetness,  majesty, 

And  glories  of  my  king ; 

When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 
He  is,  how  great  should  be, 

Th'  enlarged  winds,  that  curl  the  flood, 
Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 

Minds,  innocent  and  quiet,  take 
That  for  an  hermitage  : 

If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free  ; 

Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 


“THE  GLORIES  OF  OUR  BIRTH  AND  STATE.” 

BY  JAMES  SHIRLEY. 

[James  Shirley  was  bom  in  London,  in  1594,  and  studied  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  took  orders,  then  taught  in  a  school,  and 
afterwards  wrote  plays  ;  but  the  theatres  being  suppressed  by  Parliament, 
he  again  became  a  teacher,  and  published  some  elementary  works. 
The  losses  and  misery  caused  to  him  by  the  Great  Fire  of  London 
brought  on  an  illness  which  caused  his  death,  in  1666. 

His  poems  show  that  his  talents  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  virtue ; 
and  they  well  agree  with  the  blameless  life  he  led.] 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 

There  is  no  armour  against  fate  : 

Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings ; 

Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 


“  THE  GLORIES  OF  OUR  BIRTH  AND  STATE.” 

And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 

With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield, 
They  tame  but  one  another  still ; 

Early  or  late, 

They  stoop  to  fate, 

And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds  ; 
Upon  Death’s  purple  altar,  now, 

See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds  : 

All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb  : 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


ROBIN  GOODFELLOW. 

ANONYMOUS. 

From  Oberon,  in  fairy  land, 

The  king  of  ghosts  and  shadows  there, 
Mad  Robin  I,  at  his  command, 

Am  sent  to  view  the  night-sports  here. 
What  revel  rout 
Is  kept  about, 

In  every  corner  where  1  go, 

I  will  o’ersee, 

And  merry  be, 

And  make  good  sport,  with  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 
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More  swift  than  lightning  can  I  fly 
About  this  airy  welkin  soon, 

And,  in  a  minute’s  space,  descry 

Each  thing  that’s  done  below  the  moon. 
There’s  not  a  hag 
Or  ghost  shall  wag, 

Or  cry,  ’ware  goblins  !  where  I  go ; 

But  Robin  I 
Their  feats  will  spy, 

And  send  them  home  with  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 


Whene’er  such  wanderers  I  meet, 

As  from  their  night-sports  they  trudge  home, 
With  counterfeiting  voice  I  greet, 

And  call  them  on  with  me  to  roam  : 
Through  woods,  through  lakes  ; 

Through  bogs,  through  brakes ; 

Or  else,  unseen,  with  them  I  go, 

All  in  the  nick, 

To  play  some  trick, 

And  frolic  it,  with  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 


Sometimes  I  meet  them  like  a  man, 
Sometimes  an  ox,  sometimes  a  hound  ; 
And  to  a  horse  I  turn  me  can, 

To  trip  and  trot  about  them  round. 
But  if  to  ride 
My  back  they  stride, 
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More  swift  than  wind  away  I  go, 
O’er  hedge  and  lands, 
Through  pools  and  ponds, 

I  hurry,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 


When  lads  and  lasses  merry  be, 

With  possets  and  with  junkets  fine  , 
Unseen  of  all  the  company, 

I  eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine  ! 
And,  to  make  sport, 

I  puff  and  snort : 

And  out  the  candles  I  do  blow: 

The  maids  I  kiss, 

They  shriek — Who’s  this  ^ 

I  answer  nought  but  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 


iBO  ROBIN  GOODFELLOW. 

Yet  now  and  then,  the  maids  to  please, 

At  midnight  I  card  up  their  wool ; 

And,  while  they  sleep  and  take  their  ease, 
With  wheel  to  threads  their  flax  I  pull. 

I  grind  at  mill 
Their  malt  up  still ; 

I  dress  their  hemp  ;  I  spin  their  tow  ; 
If  any  wake, 

And  would  me  take, 

I  wend  me,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

4 

When  any  need  to  borrow  ought, 

We  lend  them  what  they  do  require  : 
And,  for  the  use  demand  we  nought ; 

Our  own  is  all  we  do  desire. 

If  to  repay 
They  do  delay, 

Abroad  amongst  them  then  I  go, 

And  night  by  night, 

I  them  affright, 

With  pinchings,  dreams,  and  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

When  lazy  queans  have  nought  to  do, 

But  study  how  to  cog  and  lie  : 

I  o  make  debate  and  mischief  too, 

’  fwixt  one  another  secretly  : 

I  mark  their  gloze, 

And  it'  disclose 

1  o  them  whom  they  have  wronged  so  : 
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When  I  have  done, 

I  get  me  gone, 

And  leave  them  scolding,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

By  wells  and  rills,  in  meadows  green, 

We  nightly  dance  our  heyday  guise ; 

And  to  our  fairy  king  and  queen 

We  chant  our  moonlight  minstrelsies. 

When  larks  ’gin  sing, 

Away  we  fling  • 

And  babes  new-born  steal  as  we  go  ; 

And  elf  in  bed 
We  leave  in  stead, 

And  wend  us  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 


From  hag-bred  Merlin’s  time,  have  I 
Thus  nightly  revelled  to  and  fro  ; 
And  for  my  pranks  men  call  me  by 
The  name  of  Robin  Goodfellow. 
Fiends,  ghosts,  and  spirites, 

Who  haunt  the  nights, 

The  hags  and  goblins  do  me  know  ; 
And  beldames  old 
My  feats  have  told, 

So  vale,  vale ;  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 
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ANONYMOUS. 

An  old  song  made  by  an  aged  old  pate, 

Of  an  old  worshipful  gentleman,  who  had  a  great  estate, 

That  kept  a  brave  old  house  at  a  bountiful  rate, 

And  an  old  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  gate ; 

Like  an  old  courtier  of  the  queen’s, 

And  the  queen’s  old  courtier. 

With  an  old  lady,  whose  anger  one  word  assuages  ; 

They  every  quarter  paid  their  old  servants  their  wages, 

And  never  knew  what  belong’d  to  coachmen,  footmen,  nor  pages, 
But  kept  twenty  old  fellows  with  blue  coats  and  badges ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  an  old  study  fill’d  full  of  learned  old  books, 

With  an  old  reverend  chaplain,  you  might  know  him  by  his  looks, 
With  an  old  buttery  hatch  worn  quite  off  the  hooks, 

And  an  old  kitchen,  that  maintain’d  half  a  dozen  old  cooks  ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  an  old  hall,  hung  about  with  pikes,  guns,  and  bows, 

With  old  swords  and  bucklers,*  that  had  borne  many  shrewd  blows, 
And  an  old  frieze  coat,  to  cover  his  worship’s  trunk  hose, 

And  a  cup  of  old  sherry,  to  comfort  his  copper  nose  ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 
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With  a  good  old  fashion,  when  Christmas  was  come, 

To  call  in  all  his  old  neighbours  with  bagpipe  and  drum, 

With  good  cheer  enough  to  furnish  every  old  room, 

And  old  liquor  able  to  make  a  cat  speak,  and  man  dumb  ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  an  old  falconer,  huntsmen,  and  a  kennel  of  hounds, 

That  never  hawk’d,  nor  hunted,  but  in  his  own  grounds  ; 

Who,  like  a  wise  man,  kept  himself  within  his  own  bounds, 
And  when  he  died,  gave  every  child  a  thousand  good  pounds  ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

But  to  his  eldest  son  his  house  and  lands  he  assign’d, 

Charging  him  in  his  will  to  keep  the  old  bountiful  mind, 

To  be  good  to  his  old  tenants,  and  to  his  neighbours  be  kind  : 
But  in  the  ensuing  ditty  you  shall  hear  how  he  was  inclined ; 
Like  a  young  courtier  of  the  king’s, 

And  the  king’s  young  courtier. 

Like  a  nourishing  young  gallant,  newly  come  to  his  land, 

Who  keeps  a  brace  of  painted  madams  at  his  command, 

And  takes  up  a  thousand  pounds  upon  his  father’s  land, 

And  gets  drunk  in  a  tavern  till  he  can  neither  go  nor  stand  : 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  newfangled  lady,  that  is  dainty,  nice,  and  spare, 

Who  never  knew  what  belong’d  to  good  housekeeping  or  care, 
Who  buys  gaudy-colour’d  fans  to  play  with  wanton  air, 

And  seven  or  eight  different  dressings  of  other  women’s  hair  : 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 
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With  a  new-fashion’d  hall,  built  where  the  old  one  stood, 

Hung  round  with  new  pictures  that  do  the  poor  no  good, 

With  a  fine  marble  chimney,  wherein  burns  neither  coal  nor  wood, 
And  a  new  smooth  shovel  board,  whereon  no  victuals  e’er  stood  ; 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  new  study,  stuff’d  full  of  pamphlets  and  plays, 

And  a  new  chaplain,  that  swears  faster  than  he  prays, 

With  a  n,ew  buttery  hatch,  that  opens  once  in  four  or  five  days, 
And  a  new  French  cook,  to  devise  fine  kickshaws  and  toys  : 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  new  fashion,  when  Christmas  is  drawing  on, 

On  a  new  journey  to  London  straight  we  all  must  begone, 

And  leave  none  to  keep  house,  but  our  new  porter  John, 

Who  relieves  the  poor  with  a  thump  on  the  back  with  a  stone  ; 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  new  gentleman  usher,  whose  carriage  i.s  complete, 

With  a  new  coachman,  footmen,  and  pages  to  carry  up  the  meat, 
With  a  waiting  gentlewoman,  whose  dressing  is  very  neat, 

Who,  when  her  lady  has  dined,  lets  the  servants  not  eat ; 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  new  titles  of  honour,  bought  with  his  father’s  old  gold, 

For  which  sundry  of  his  ancestors’  old  manors  are  sold ; 

And  this  is  the  course  most  of  our  new  gallants  hold, 

Which  makes  that  good  housekeeping  is  now  grown  so  cold 
Among  the  young  courtiers  of  the  king, 

Or  the  king’s  young  courtiers. 
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TIME’S  ALTERATION. 

ANONYMOUS. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new, 

’Tis  since  two  hundred  years  ; 

No  malice  then  we  knew, 

But  all  things  plenty  were  : 

All  friendship  now  decays 
(Believe  me  this  is  true) ; 

Which  was  not  in  those  days, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

The  nobles  of  our  land 
Were  much  delighted  then. 

To  have  at  their  command 
A  crew  of  lusty  men. 

Who  by  their  coats  were  known, 

Of  tawny,  red,  or  blue, 

With  crests  on  their  sleeves  shown. 
When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Now  pride  hath  banish’d  all, 

Unto  our  land’s  reproach, 

When  he  whose  means  is  small 
Maintains  both  horse  and  coach  : 

Instead  of  a  hundred  men, 

The  coach  allows  but  two  ; 

This  was  not  thought  on  then, 
When  this  old  cap  was  new. 
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Good  hospitality 

Was  cherish’d  then  of  many  ; 

Now  poor  men  starve  and  die, 

And  are  not  help’d  by  any  : 

For  charity  vvaxeth  cold, 

And  love  is  found  in  few  ; 

This  was  not  in  time  of  old, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Where’er  you  travelled  then, 

You  might  meet  on  the  way 

Brave  knights  and  gentlemen, 

Clad  in  their  country  grey ; 

That  courteous  would  appear, 

And  kindly  welcome  you  ; 

No  Puritans  then  were, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Our  ladies  in  those  days 
In  civil  habit  went ; 

Broad  cloth  was  then  worth  praise, 
And  gave  the  best  content : 

French  fashions  then  were  scorn’d  ; 
Fond  fangles  then  none  knew ; 

Then  modesty  women  adorn’d, 
When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

A  man  might  then  behold, 

At  Christmas,  in  each  hall, 
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C.ood  fires  to  curb  the  cold, 

And  meat  for  great  and  small  : 

'The  neighbours  were  friendly  bidden, 

And  all  had  welcome  true  ; 

The  poor  from  the  gates  were  not  chidden, 
When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Black  jacks  to  every  man 

Were  fill’d  with  wine  and  beer ; 

No  pewter  pot  nor  can 
In  those  days  did  appear : 

( lood  cheer  in  a  nobleman’s  house 
Was  counted  a  seemly  show  ; 

We  wanted  no  brawn  nor  souse, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

We  took  not  such  delight 
In  cups  of  silver  fine  : 

None  under  the  degree  of  a  knight 
In  plate  drank  beer  or  wine  : 

Now  each  mechanical  man 

Hath  a  cupboard  of  plate  for  a  show  ; 

Which  was  a  rare  thing  then, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Then  bribery  was  unborn, 

No  simony  men  did  use ; 

Christians  did  usury  scorn, 

Devised  among  the  Jews. 

'Fhe  lawyers  to  be  fee’d 
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At  that  time  hardly  knew  ; 

For  man  with  man  agreed, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

No  captain  then  caroused, 

Nor  spent  poor  soldier’s  pay ; 

They  were  not  so  abused 
As  they  are  at  this  day : 

Of  seven  days  they  make  eight, 
To  keep  from  them  their  due 

Poor  soldiers  had  their  right, 
When  this  old  cap  was  new  : 

Which  made  them  forward  still 
To  go,  although  not  prest  ; 

And  going  with  good  will, 

Their  fortunes  were  the  best. 

Our  English  then  in  fight 
Did  foreign  foes  subdue, 

And  forced  them  all  to  flight, 
When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

God  save  our  gracious  king, 

And  send  him  long  to  live  : 

Lord,  mischief  on  them  bring 
1'hat  will  not  their  alms  give, 

Put  seek  to  rob  the  poor 
Of  that  which  is  their  due  : 

This  was  not  in  time  of  yore, 
When  this  old  cap  was  new. 


CHRISTMAS. 

BY  GEORGE  WITHER. 

[George  Wither  was  bom  in  Hampshire  in  1588,  and,  after  study¬ 
ing  at  Oxford,  entered  Lincoln’s  Inn,  where  he  wrote  satires  for  which 
he  was  imprisoned.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Parliamentarians,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  king’s  party,  by  whom  he  would  have  been 
put  to  death  had  not  Denham  interfered,  under  the  jocose  pretext  that, 
so  long  as  Wither  lived,  he  himself  could  not  be  considered  the  worst 
poet  in  England.  Wither  was  afterwards  made  Governor  of  Farnham 
Castle,  and  was  enriched  by  the  estates  of  the  Royalists ;  but  at  the 
Restoration  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  possessions,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.  When  he  angrily  remonstrated,  he  was  treated  with  great 
severity.  He  was  at  length  released,  and  died  in  obscurity,  in  1667. 

Most  of  his  best  productions  were  written  while  he  was  in  confine¬ 
ment,  and  before  he  became  imbued  with  puritanical  ideas.  His 
principal  poem  is  “The  Shepherd’s  Hunting,”  but  his  shorter  pieces 
are  better  known.  ] 

So  now  is  come  our  joyful’st  feast ; 

Let  every  man  be  jolly; 

Each  room  with  ivy  leaves  is  drest, 

And  every  post  with  holly. 
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Though  some  churls  at  our  mirth  repine, 
Round  your  foreheads  garlands  twine, 
Drown  sorrow  in  a  cup  of  wine, 

And  let  us  all  be  merry. 


Now  all  our  neighbours’  chimneys  smoke, 
And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning ; 
Their  ovens  they  with  baked  meat  choke, 
And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie ; 

And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die, 

We’ll  bury’t  in  a  Christmas  pie, 

And  evermore  be  merry. 


Now  every  lad  is  wondrous  trim, 

And  no  man  minds  his  labour ; 

Our  lasses  have  provided  them 
A  bagpipe  and  a  tabor ; 

Young  men  and  maids,  and  girls  and  boys, 
Give  life  to  one  another’s  joys ; 

And  you  anon  shall  by  their  noise 
Perceive  that  they  are  merry. 


Rank  misers  now  do  sparing  shun ; 

Their  hall  of  music  soundeth  ; 

And  dogs  thence  with  whole  shoulders  run, 
So  all  things  there  aboundeth. 
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The  country  folks  themselves  advance, 
With  crowdy-muttons  out  of  France ; 

And  Jack  shall  pipe  and  Gill  shall  dance, 
And  all  the  town  be  merry. 


Ned  Squash  hath  fetcht  his  bands  from  pawn, 
And  all  his  best  apparel ; 

Brisk  Nell  hath  bought  a  ruff  of  lawn 
With  dropping  off  the  barrel. 

And  those  that  hardly  all  the  year 
Had  bread  to  eat,  or  rags  to  wear, 

Will  have  both  clothes  and  dainty  fare, 

And  all  the  day  be  merry. 


Now  poor  men  to  the  justices 
With  capons  make  their  errants ; 

And  if  they  hap  to  fail  of  these, 

They  plague  them  with  their  warrants  : 
But  now  they  feed  them  with  good  cheer, 
And  what  they  want  they  take  in  beer, 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 
And  then  they  shall  be  merry. 


Good  farmers  in  the  country  nurse 
The  poor,  that  else  were  undone ; 
Some  landlords  spend  their  money  worse 
On  lust  and  pride  at  London. 
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There  the  roysters  they  do  play, 
Drab  and  dice  their  lands  away, 
Which  may  be  ours  another  day, 
And  therefore  let’s  be  merry. 


The  client  now  his  suit  forbears, 

The  prisoner’s  heart  is  eased; 

The  debtor  drinks  away  his  cares, 

And  for  the  time  is  pleased. 

Though  others’  purses  be  more  fat, 

Why  should  we  pine,  or  grieve  at  that  ? 
Hang  sorrow !  care  will  kill  a  cat. 

And  therefore  let’s  be  merry. 


Hark  !  now  the  wags  abroad  do  call 
Each  other  forth  to  rambling ; 

Anon  you’ll  see  them  in  the  hall, 

For  nuts  and  apples  scrambling. 

Hark  !  how  the  roofs  with  laughter  sound, 
Anon  they’ll  think  the  house  goes  round, 
For  they  the  cellar’s  depth  have  found, 
And  there  they  will  be  merry. 


The  wenches  with  their  wassail  bowls. 

About  the  streets  are  singing ; 

The  boys  are  come  to  catch  the  owls, 
The  wild  mare  in  is  bringing. 
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Our  kitchen  boy  hath  broke  his  box, 
And  to  the  dealing  of  the  ox, 

Our  honest  neighbours  come  by  flocks, 
And  here  they  will  be  merry. 


Now  kings  and  queens  poor  sheepcotes  have, 
And  mate  with  every  body ; 

The  honest  men  now  play  the  knave, 

And  wise  men  play  the  noddy. 
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Some  youths  will  now  a  mumming  go, 
Some  others  play  at  Roland-bo, 

And  twenty  other  game  boys  mo, 
Because  they  will  be  merry. 


Then,  wherefore,  in  these  merry  days, 
Should  we,  I  pray,  be  duller? 

No,  let  us  sing  some  roundelays, 

To  make  our  mirth  the  fuller : 

And  while  we  thus  inspired  sing, 

Let  all  the  streets  with  echoes  ring  ; 
Woods  and  hills,  and  everything, 

Bear  witness  we  are  merry. 
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THE  SHEPHERD’S  RESOLUTION. 

GEORGE  WITHER. 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  clespaire, 

Dye,  because  a  woman’s  faire  ? 

Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care 
’Cause  another’s  rosie  are  ? 

Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 

Or  the  flow’ry  meads  in  May; 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 

What  care  I  how  faire  she  be  ? 

Shall  my  foolish  heart  be  pined 
’Cause  I  see  a  woman  kind  ? 

Or  a  well-disposed  nature 
Joined  with  a  lovely  feature? 

Be  she  meeker,  kinder,  than 
The  turtle-dove  or  pelican  : 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 

What  care  I  how  kinde  she  be  ? 

Shall  a  woman’s  virtue  move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love? 

Or  her  well-deservings  knowne, 

Make  me  quite  forget  mine  owne  ? 
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Be  she  with  that  goodnesse  blest, 

Which  may  merit  name  of  best ; 

If  she  be  not  such  to  me, 

What  care  I  how  good  she  be  I 

’Cause  her  fortune  seems  too  high, 

Shall  I  play  the  foole  and  dye  1 
Those  that  beare  a  noble  minde. 

Where  they  want  of  riches  finde, 

Thinke  what  with  them  they  would  doe, 
That  without  them  dare  to  wooe ; 

And  unlesse  that  minde  I  see, 

What  care  I  how  great  she  be  ? 

Great,  or  good,  or  kinde,  or  faire, 

I  will  ne’er  the  more  despaire ; 

If  she  love  me,  this  beleeve ; 

I  will  dye  ere  she  shall  grieve, 

If  she  slight  me  when  I  wooe, 

1  can  scorn  and  let  her  goe : 

If  she  be  not  fit  for  me, 

What  care  I  for  whom  she  be  1 
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BY  ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 


[Abraham  Cowley  was  bom  in  London,  in  1618,  after  his  father’s 
death.  He  was  educated  first  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards,  when  he 
was  ejected  from  that  University  on  account  of  his  loyalty,  at  Oxford. 
He  showed  great  zeal  in  the  royal  cause,  forwarded  it  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  and  was  an  exile  for  twelve  years.  When  he  returned  to  his 
native  countiy,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  soon  afterwards  recovered 
his  liberty.  After  Cromwell’s  death  he  again  retired  to  France,  until 
the  Restoration.  Neglected  by  the  Court,  on  account  of  some  of  his 
poems,  he  went  to  reside  at  a  farm  which  had  been  obtained  for  him 
from  the  Queen,  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  finally  settled  at 
Chertsey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  There  he  devoted  himself  to  a 
rural  life,  hoping  for  happiness  but  finding  it  not;  the  place  was 
unwholesome,  and  his  neighbours  plundered  him.  He  died  in  1667,  of 
a  cold  caught  in  his  meadows,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Cowley  was  a  poet  from  his  earliest  years,  and  published  a  volume  at 
thirteen.  He  had  wit,  but  it  was  spoiled  by  pedantry  ;  he  was  gallant, 
but  felt  no  permanent  passion.  His  anacreontic  pieces  are  the  best 
which  he  wrote.  Charles  II.  made  a  late  and  poor  reparation  for  the 
neglect  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  by  declaring  that  “he  left  not 
a  better  man  behind  him  in  England  ;  ”  but  he  was  one  of  those  few 
fortunate  poets  who  attained  to  independence,  and,  in  their  lifetime, 
acquired  honour  and  fame.] 


Margarita  first  possest, 

If  I  remember  well,  my  breast. 

Margarita  first  of  all ; 

But  when  a  while  the  wanton  maid 
With  my  restless  heart  had  play’d, 
Martha  took  the  flying  ball. 
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Martha  soon  did  it  resign 
To  the  beauteous  Catherine. 

Beauteous  Catherine  gave  place 


(Though  loth  and  angry  she  to  part 
With  the  possession  of  my  heart) 
To  Eliza’s  conquering  face. 
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Eliza  till  this  hour  might  reign, 
Had  she  not  evil  counsels  ta’en  ; 

Fundamental  laws  she  broke, 
And  still  new  favourites  she  chose, 
Till  up  in  arms  my  passions  rose, 
And  cast  away  her  yoke. 


Mary  then,  and  gentle  Anne, 

Both  to  reign  at  once  began  : 

Alternately  they  sway’d ; 

And  sometimes  Mary  was  the  fair, 

And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear, 
And  sometimes  both  I  obey’d. 


Another  Mary  then  arose, 

And  did  rigorous  laws  impose  ; 

A  mighty  tyrant  she  ! 

Long,  alas  !  should  I  have  been 
Under  that  iron-sceptred  queen, 

Had  not  Rebecca  set  me  free. 


When  fair  Rebecca  set  me  free, 
’Twas  then  a  golden  time  with  me. 

But  soon  those  pleasures  fled ; 
For  the  gracious  princess  died 
In  her  youth  and  beauty’s  pride, 

And  Judith  reign’d  in  her  stead. 
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One  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  hour, 
Judith  held  the  sov’reign  power. 

Wondrous  beautiful  her  face ; 

But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit, 

That  she  to  govern  was  unfit, 

And  so  Susanna  took  her  place. 


But  when  Isabella  came, 

Arm’d  with  a  resistless  flame 

And  th’  artillery  of  her  eye, 
Whilst  she  proudly  march’d  about, 
Greater  conquests  to  find  out, 

She  beat  out  Susan  by  the  bye. 


But  in  her  place  I  then  obey’d 
Black-eyed  Bess,  her  viceroy  maid, 

To  whom  ensued  a  vacancy. 
Thousand  worse  passions  then  possest 
The  interregnum  of  my  breast  : 

Bless  me  from  such  an  anarchy  ! 


Gentle  Henrietta  then, 

And  a  third  Mary  next  began, 

Then  Joan  and  Jane  and  Audria, 
And  then  a  pretty  Thomasine, 

And  then  another  Catherine, 

And  then  a  long  ‘  et  cetera.’ 
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But  should  I  now  to  you  relate 
The  strength  and  riches  of  their  state, 
The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins, 
The  ribbons,  jewels,  and  the  rings, 

The  lace,  the  paint,  and  warlike  things 
That  make  up  all  their  magazines  : 


If  I  should  tell  the  politic  arts 
To  take  and  keep  men’s  hearts  ; 

The  letters,  embassies,  and  spies, 
The  frowns,  and  smiles,  and  flatteries, 
The  quarrels,  tears,  and  perjuries, 
Numberless,  nameless  mysteries  ; 


And  all  the  little  lime-twigs  laid 
By  Machiavel,  the  waiting-maid  ; 

I  more  voluminous  should  grow 
(Chiefly  if  I,  like  them,  should  tell 
All  change  of  weathers  that  befell) 
Than  Holinshed  or  Stow. 


But  I  will  briefer  with  them  be, 

Since  few  of  them  were  long  with  me. 

A  higher  and  a  nobler  strain 
My  present  emperess  does  claim, 
Heleonora,  first  o’  the  name, 

Whom  God  grant  long  to  reign  ! 


THE  THAMES  AND  WINDSOR  FOREST. 

From  “  Coopers  Hill” 

BY  SIR  JOHN  DENHAM. 

[Sir  John  Denham,  the  son  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Ireland,  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1615,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  more  attentive  to  cards  than  study  :  a 
propensity  which  prevented  his  making  any  progress  in  the  law,  when 
he  entered  Lincoln’s  Inn.  To  please  his  father,  he  wrote  an  essay, 
proving  the  pernicious  tendency  of  gaming ;  nevertheless,  he  seriously 
injured  his  patrimony  by  this  vice.  He  was  a  zealous  adherent  of 
Charles  I.  and  being  discovered  in  secret  correspondence  with  Cowley, 
he  fled,  to  save  his  life,  and  his  estate  was  sold  by  the  Parliament.  At 
the  Restoiation  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  Royal  Buildings.  He  died  in  1668,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

“  Cooper’s  Hill  ”  is  his  best  production ;  his  poetry  was  written 
chiefly  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life.] 

My  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 
Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays ; 
Thames  the  most  loved  of  all  the  ocean’s  sons 
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By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs, 

Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea, 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  remembrance  hold, 
Whose  foam  is  amber  and  their  gravel  gold, 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  to  explore, 

Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore, 

O’er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wing, 

And  hatches  plenty  for  th’  ensuing  spring, 

And  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay, 

Like  mothers  which  their  infants  overlay ; 

Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave, 

Like  profuse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  he  gave. 

No  unexpected  inundations  spoil 

The  mower’s  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman’s  toil, 

But  Godlike  his  unwearied  bounty  flows ; 

First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confined, 

But  free  and  common  as  the  sea  or  wind. 

When  he  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  -stores, 

Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores, 

Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers 
Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours  : 
Finds  wealth  where  ’tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants, 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants; 

So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange, 

While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world’s  exchange. 

O,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 
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Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o’erflowing  full. 

#  *  * 

But  his  proud  head  the  airy  mountain  hides 
Among  the  clouds ;  his  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes ;  his  curled  brows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  calmly  flows 
While  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  forehead  beat, 
The  common  fate  of  all  that’s  high  or  great. 

Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  placed, 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embraced. 
Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hill  derives, 
While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives  ; 
And  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 
Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 

This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 
Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heard 
Of  fairies,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  their  dames, 
Their  feasts,  their  revels,  and  their  amorous  flames 
’  Tis  still  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 
All  but  a  quick  poetic  sight  escape. 
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L’ALLEGRO. 

BY  JOHN  MILTON. 


[John  Milton,  a  younger  son  of  a  scrivener  who  had  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune  by  his  profession,  was  born  in  Bread  Street,  London, 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1608.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Paul’s  School,  where  he  made  great  progress,  and  at  sixteen  he  entered 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  after  seven  years’  residence,  he  took  a 
degree  of  M.A.  (in  the  year  1632).  Milton  then  retired  to  his  father’s 
house  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  wrote  “  L’ Allegro,” 
“II  Penseroso,”  “Comus,”  and  other  of  his  shorter  poems  ;  afterwards 
he  travelled  in  Italy  for  about  fifteen  months,  whence  he  returned  to 
take  a  part  in  the  great  political  struggle  which  was  then  convulsing 
England.  For  many  years,  during  which  he  gained  his  living  as  a 
schoolmaster,  he  strongly  advocated  the  republican  cause,  and  after  the 
death  of  King  Charles  he  was  appointed  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Council 
of  State.  At  the  Restoration,  Milton  retired  into  private  life  ;  and  it 
was  then,  in  his  old  age,  when  he  had  become  totally  blind,  that  he 
wrote  his  immortal  poems,  “Paradise  Lost”  and  “Paradise  Regained.” 
John  Milton  was  married  three  times:  first,  in  1643,  to  Mary  Powell, 
the  daughter  of  a  Royalist  gentleman  ;  this  proved  an  unfortunate 
marriage.  Six  years  after  her  death  he  was  united  to  Catherine,  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Woodcock,  a  rigid  sectarian,  with  whom  he  lived 
most  happily  for  twelve  months,  when,  to  his  great  grief,  she  died.  It 
is  of  her  that  he  speaks  in  one  of  his  sonnets  as  his  “  late  espoused 
saint.”  In  1660  he  married  Elizabeth  Minshull  (the  daughter  of  a 
Cheshire  gentleman),  who  proved  an  excellent  wife,  and  who  soothed 
his  sorrows  with  exemplary  care.  John  Milton  died  on  Sunday,,  the  8th 
of  November,  1674,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles’s  Church, 
Cripplegate.  In  17.37,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey.] 

Hence,  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  born, 
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In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

’Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights  unholy ; 
Find  out  some  uncouth  cell, 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous  wings, 
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And  the  night-raven  sings ; 

There  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow’d  rocks, 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 


But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne, 

And  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth, 

Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth, 

With  two  sister  Graces  more, 

To  ivy-crown’ d  Bacchus  bore  ; 

Or  whether  (as  some  sages  sing) 

The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring, 
Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing, 

As  he  met  her  once  a-Maying, 

There  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 

And  fresh-blown  roses  wash’d  in  dew, 
Fill’d  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair, 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 


Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest,  and  youthful  Jollity, 

Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathbd  smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe’s  cheek, 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  ; 

Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 

And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
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Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe ; 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain-nymph,  sweet  Liberty  : 


And,  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 

To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
In  unreproved  pleasures  free  : 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night. 
From  his  watch-tow’r  in  the  skies, 
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Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise ; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow, 
Thro’  the  sweetbriar,  or  the  vine 


Or  the  twisted  eglantine  : 

While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 

And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn  door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before  : 

Oft  list’ning  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
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Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  morn, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill. 
Thro’  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill  : 
Sometimes  walking  not  unseen 
By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 


Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 
Robed  in  flames  and  amber  light, 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight ; 
While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  o’er  the  furrow’d  land, 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 
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And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale, 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 


Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures  : 
Russet  lawns  and  fallows  grey, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 
Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied  : 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide  : 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
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Bosom’d  high  in  tufted  trees, 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 
The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 


pill 

lo  mmi 

Mm,  .,‘.w  -- 

Hard  by  a  cottage-chimney  smokes, 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 

Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met, 
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Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set 
Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses ; 
And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves, 
With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves  ; 

Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead, 

To  the  tann’d  haycock  in  the  mead. 


Sometimes,  with  secure  delight, 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 

When  the  merry  bells  ring,  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  chequer’d  shade ; 
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And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  holiday, 

Till  the  livelong  daylight  fail ; 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale, 


With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 
How  Fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 

She  was  pinch’d,  and  pull’d,  she  said, 
And  he  by  friar’s  lantern  led ; 
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'Jells  liow  the  drudging  Goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 
His  shadowy  flail  had  thresh’d  the  corn 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end, 


Then  lavs  him  down  the  lubber  fiend, 

And,  stretch’d  out  all  the  chimney’s  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength  ; 

And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep 
By  whispering  winds  soon  lull’d  to  sleep. 
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Tower’d  cities  please  us  then, 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 


There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 
With  mask  and  antique  pageantry, 
Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 

If  Jonson’s  learned  sock  be  on, 
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Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy’s  child, 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 


And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 


Married  to  immortal  verse, 

Such  as  the  melting  soul  may  pierce 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
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With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning, 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running; 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony  ; 

That  Orpheus’  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heap’d  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regain’d  Eurydice. 

These  delights,  if  thou  canst  give, 

Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 
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THOUGHTS  IN  A  GARDEN.  » 

BY  ANDREW  MARVEL. 

[Andrew  Marvel  was  born  at  Hull,  in  1620,  and  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  After  leaving  the  University,  he  travelled  on  the  Continent 
for  some  time.  During  the  Commonwealth  he  was  assistant  to  Milton 
in  his  official  duties ;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  became 
member  for  Hull,  with  a  salary  from  his  constituents.  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  last  member  who  was  thus  paid.  Though  much 
disliked  by  the  ministers  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  a  great  favourite  with 
that  monarch.  His  integrity  was  incorruptible  ;  he  refused  a  present  of 
one  thousand  pounds  from  the  King,  although,  immediately  afterwards, 
he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  guinea  ;  and  in  his  writings  he  continued  to 
attack  the  vices  of  the  Court.  He  died  in  1678,  without  any  previous 
sickness,  which  caused  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  poisoned.  His 
poems  show  him  to  have  been  a  good  and  amiable  man.] 


How  vainly  men  themselves  amaze, 

To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays  : 

And  their  incessant  labours  see 
Crown’d  from  some  single  herb,  or  tree, 
Whose  short  and  narrow-verged  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraid  ; 

While  all  the  flow’rs,  and  trees,  do  close, 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  repose. 


Fair  Quiet,  have  1  found  thee  here, 
And  Innocence,  thy  sister  dear  1 
Mistaken  long,  1  sought  you  then 
In  busy  companies  of  men. 
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Your  sacred  plants,  if  here  below, 
Only  among  the  plants  will  grow. 
Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 
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No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 
So  am’rous  as  this  lovely  green. 

Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  flame, 

Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress’  name. 
Little,  alas  !  they  know  or  heed, 

How  far  these  beauties  her  exceed  ! 

Fair  trees  !  where’er  your  barks  I  wound, 
No  name  shall  but  our  own  be  found. 

What  wondrous  life  in  this  I  lead  ! 

Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head. 

The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine. 
The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach, 

Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach. 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 
Ensnared  with  flow’rs,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  less 
Withdraws  into  its  happiness  : 

The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 
Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find ; 
Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these, 

Far  other  worlds  and  other  seas ; 

Annihilating  all  that’s  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain’s  sliding  foot, 

Or  at  some  fruit-tree’s  mossy  root, 
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Casting  the  body’s  vest  aside, 

My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide  ; 

There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings, 

Then  whets  and  claps  its  silver  wings, 

And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight, 

Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 

Such  was  the  happy  garden  state, 

While  man  there  walk’d  without  a  mate : 
After  a  place  so  pure  and  sweet, 

What  other  help  could  yet  be  meet ! 

But  ’t-vas  beyond  a  mortal’s  share 
To  wander  solitary  there  : 

Two •  paradises  are  in  one, 

To  live  in  paradise  alone. 

How  well  the  skilful  gard’ner  drew 
Of  flowers  and  herbs  this  dial  new ! 

Where,  from  above,  the  milder  sun 
Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  run  : 

And,  as  it  works,  th’  industrious  bee 
Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 

How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Be  reckon’d,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers? 


HUDIBRAS’  SWORD  AND  DAGGER. 


From  “  Hudibras." 
BY  SAMUEL  BUTLER. 


[Samuel  Butler  was  born  at  Strensham,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1612, 
and  was  educated  either  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ;  it  is  uncertain  which. 
After  leaving  the  university,  he  became  clerk  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  ; 
and  then  amanuensis  to  Selden.  He  next  resided  with  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
one  of  Cromwell’s  principal  officers,  a  zealous  Puritan.  This  position, 
by  making  him  acquainted  with  the  leading  characters  of  the  Puritan 
party,  enabled  him  to  write  “Hudibras,”  of  which  Sir  Luke  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  hero.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  made  Steward  of 
Ludlow  Castle ;  but  he  died  in  poverty  in  London,  in  1680,  and  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden.  A  monument 
was  erected  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1721.  He  found  a  model 
for  “Hudibras,”  in  “Don  Quixote;’’  but  the  humour  it  contains  is 
entirely  his  own.  It  is  probable  that  some  annoyances  which  he 
may  have  received  from  the  Puritans  embittered  him  against  them. 
Charles  II.  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  poem ;  and  its  author  was 
promised  a  place — which,  however,  he  never  obtained.  He  received, 
indeed,  three  hundred  pounds  ;  but  as  he  was  greatly  involved  in  debt, 
it  was  of  little  use  to  him.  “  Hudibras”  was  never  finished  ;  but  this 
is  scarcely  to  be  regretted,  as  it  actually  palls  by  its  wit,  so  as  almost 
to  become  tiresome.] 


His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side 
Near  his  undaunted  heart  was  tied, 

With  basket  hilt  that  would  hold  broth, 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both. 

In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 
To  shoot  at  foes,  and,  sometimes  pullets, 
To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutch, 

He  ne’er  gave  quarter  to  any  such. 
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HUDIBRAS’  SWORD  AND  DAGGER. 


The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 

For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty, 

And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack. 

The  peaceful  scabbard,  where  it  dwelt, 

The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 

For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 
It  had  devour’d,  it  was  so  manful ; 

And  so  much  scorn’d  to  lurk  in  case, 

As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 

tt  *  *  * 

This  sword  a  dagger  had,  his  page, 

That  was  but  little  for  his  age, 

And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 
As  dwarfs  upon  knight-errants  do. 

It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon, 

Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging. 

When  it  had  stabb'd  or  broke  a  head, 

It  would  scrape  trenchers  or  chip  bread, 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  tho’  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap  ’twould  not  care ; 

’T would  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  ear 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth  : 

It  had  been  ’prentice  to  a  brewer, 

Where  this  and  more  it  did  endure ; 

But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score. 
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“VULCAN,  CONTRIVE.  ME  SUCH  A  CUP.” 

BY  -JOHN  WILMOT,  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER. 

[John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  was  born  at  Dichley,  in 
Oxfordshire,  in  1647.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  on  leaving  it  travelled  on  the  Continent. 
He  returned  to  England,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
made  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  King,  and  Comptroller  of 
Woodstock  Park.  He  went  to  sea  with  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  in  1665, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  ;  but  his  subsequent 
life  was  disgraced  by  a  dissipation  that  brought  on  a  decline,  of  which 
he  died  in  1680.  Rochester  was  remarkable  for  wit  and  good  nature  ; 
his  poems  are  in  accordance  with  his  morals  and  conduct,  and  cause  us 
to  regret  that  his  great  powers  should  have  been  devoted  to  folly.] 


Vulcan,  contrive  me  such  a  cup 
As  Nestor  used  of  old ; 

Show  all  thy  skill  to  trim  it  up, 
Damask  it  round  with  gold. 

Make  it  so  large,  that,  fill'd  with  sack 
Up  to  the  swelling  brim, 

Vast  toasts  on  the  delicious  lake, 

Like  ships  at  sea,  may  swim. 

Engrave  not  battle  on  his  cheek ; 

With  war  I’ve  nought  to  do  ; 

I’m  none  of  those  that  took  Msestrick, 
Nor  Yarmouth  leaguer  knew. 
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“  VULCAN,  CONTRIVE  ME  SUCH  A  CUP. 

Let  it  no  name  of  planets  tell, 

Fix’d  stars,  or  constellations  : 

For  I  am  no  Sir  Sidrophel, 

Nor  none  of  his  relations. 


But  carve  thereon  a  spreading  vine ; 

Then  add  two  lovely  boys ; 

Their  limbs  in  am’rous  folds  entwine, 
The  type  of  future  joys. 


MY  DEAR  MISTRESS. 
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Cupid  and  Bacchus  my  saints  are, 
May  drink  and  love  still  reign  ! 
With  wine  I  wash  away  my  cares, 
And  then  to  love  again. 


.  MY  DEAR  MISTRESS. 

EARL  OF  ROCHESTER. 

My  dear  mistress  has  a  heart 

Soft  as  those  kind  looks  she  gave  me, 

When,  with  love’s  resistless  art, 

And  her  eyes,  she  did  enslave  me. 

But  her  constancy’s  so  weak, 

She’s  so  wild  and  apt  to  wander, 

That  my  jealous  heart  would  break, 
Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 

Melting  joys  about  her  move, 

Killing  pleasures,  wounding  blisses  : 

She  can  dress  her  eyes  in  love, 

And  her  lips  can  warm  with  kisses. 

Angels  listen  when  she  speaks, 

She’s  my  delight,  all  mankind’s  wonder ; 

But  my  jealous  heart  would  break, 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 


THE  ANGLER’S  WISH. 


BY  IZAAK  WALTON. 

[Izaak  Walton  was  bom  at  Stafford,  in  1593.  He  kept  a  very  small 
linendraper’s  shop,  first  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  then  in  Fleet 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  Chancery  Lane  ;  and  retained  in  the  midst  of 
London,  notwithstanding  the  closest  attention  to  business,  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  attachment  to  the  country,  its  scenes,  and  its  pleasures.  He 
married  a  lady  of  respectable  family,  which  was  probably  the  cause  of 
his  introduction  to  many  eminent  persons.  He  retired  from  business  in 
1643,  and  lived  for  forty  years  afterwards  in  literary  retirement,  during 
which  time  he  wrote  a  number  of  works  ;  nor  did  he  relax  his  labours 
as  an  author,  until  he  died,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  He  was  buried  at 
Winchester.  His  “  Complete  Angler  ”  is  a  book  which  will  live  as  long 
as  the  love  of  country  life  exists.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  “  God 
never  did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent  recreation  than  angling.”] 


I  in  these  flowery  meads  would  be ; 

These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me ; 

To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise, 

I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice ; 

Sit  here,  and  see  the  turtle-dove 
Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love ; 

Or  on  the  bank  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty :  please  my  mind, 
To  see  sweet  dew-drops  kiss  these  flotvers, 
And  then  washed  off"  by  April  showers ; 
Here,  hear  my  Kenna  sing  a  song ; 

There,  see  a  blackbird  feed  her  young, 


I  IN  THESE  FLOWERY  MEADS  WOl'LD  BE. 
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THE  ANGLER’S  WISH. 


Or  a  laverock  build  her  nest : 

Here  give  my  weary  spirits  rest, 

And  raise  my  low-pitch’d  thoughts  above 
Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love  : 

Thus,  free  from  lawsuits  and  the  noise 
Of  princes’  courts,  I  would  rejoice. 

Or,  with  my  Bryan  and  a  book. 

Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford  brook  ; 
There  sit  by  him,  and  eat  my  meat, 
There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set, 
There  bid  good  morning  to  next  day, 
There  meditate  my  time  away, 

And  angle  on  ;  and  beg  to  have 
A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grave. 
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THE  DAY  OF  WRATH. 

'  BY  THE  EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON. 

[The  Earl  of  Roscommon,  nephew  to  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Strafford,  was  born  in  1633.  He  resided  abroad  during  the  Civil  War, 
but  returned  to  England  at  the  Restoration,  and  was  made,  first,  Captain 
of  the  band  of  Pensioners,  and  afterwards  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the 
Duchess  of  York.  Foreseeing  what  would  result  from  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  James  II.  he  was  about  to  set  out  for  Rome,  declaring  that 
“  it  was  best  to  sit  near  the  chimney,  when  the  chamber  smoked;”  but 
a  fit  of  the  gout  prevented  his  leaving  England,  and  he  died  in  1684. 

Like  Denham,  he  was  addicted  to  gambling,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
him  from  devoting  himself  zealously  to  literature ;  and  he  was  warmly 
praised  both  by  Dryden  and  Pope.  Posterity,  however,  has  not  confirmed 
their  judgment.  He  was  an  elegant,  but  a  cold  and  unimpassioned 
writer.  He  died  repeating  two  lines  of  his  own  translation  of  the 
“Dies  Irae,”  which  follows  : — ] 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 

Shall  the  whole  world  in  ashes  lay, 

As  David  and  the  Sibyls  say. 


What  horror  will  invade  the  mind, 

When  the  strict  Judge,  who  would  be  kind, 
Shall  have  few  venial  faults  to  find  ! 


The  last  loud  trumpet’s  wondrous  sound 
Shall  through  the  rending  tombs  rebound, 
And  wake  the  nations  under  ground. 

Nature  and  Death  shall,  with  surprise, 
Behold  the  pale  offender  rise, 

And  view  the  Judge  with  conscious  eyes. 


H  H 
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THE  DAY  OF  WRATH. 


Then  shall,  with  universal  dread, 

The  sacred  mystic  book  be  read, 

To  try  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Judge  ascends  His  awful  throne  ; 

He  makes  each  secret  sin  be  known, 

And  all  with  shame  confess  their  own. 

O  then,  what  interest  shall  I  make 
To  save  my  last  important  stake, 

When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake  l 

Thou  mighty  formidable  King, 

Thou  mercy’s  unexhausted  spring, 

Some  comfortable  pity  bring  ! 

Forget  not  what  my  ransom  cost, 

Nor  let  my  dear-bought  soul  be  lost 
In  storms  of  guilty  terror  tost. 

*  *  * 

Prostrate  my  contrite  heart  I  rend  ; 

My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 

Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end  ! 

Well  may  they  curse  their  second  breath, 
Who  rise  to  a  reviving  death. 

Thou  great  Creator  of  mankind, 

Let  guilty  man  compassion  find 
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“GO,  LOVELY  ROSE.” 

BY  EDMUND  WALLER. 


[Edmund  Waller  was  bom  at  Coleshill,  in  Herefordshire,  in  1605, 
and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  At  twenty-three  years  of  age  he 
married  a  rich  heiress,  who  died  soon  afterwards.  He  then  wooed  Lady 
Dorothea  Sidney,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom, 
under  the  name  of  Saccharissa,  he  dedicated  the  greater  part  of  his 
poetry ;  but  she  haughtily  rejected  his  addresses,  and  he  married 
another.  During  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  committed  to  prison  for 
a  plot,  and  to  save  his  life  made  a  confession  of  guilt ;  but  he  did  not 
obtain  his  liberty  until  he  had  suffered  a  year’s  confinement,  and  paid  a 
fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  He  then  set  out  for  France,  where  he 
remained,  until  permitted  by  Cromwell  to  return.  After  the  Restoration, 
he  became  a  favourite  both  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  He  died 
in  1687. 

Waller  was  witty  and  accomplished,  and  his  familiarity  with  the 
Court  gave  to  his  verses  a  smoothness  which  has  hardly  been  exceeded 
in  modern  times.  -He  sat  in  Parliament  for  a  long  time,  and  distinguished 
himself  on  many  occasions ;  twenty  thousand  copies  of  one  of  his 
speeches  were  sold  in  a  single  day.] 


Go,  lovely  rose  ! 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 
That  now  she  knows, 

When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 

How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  me. 

Tell  her  that’s  young, 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 
That,  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 

Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired  ; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 


“  GO,  LOVELY  ROSE 
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Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 

And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 


Then  die  !  that  she 

The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee, 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair  ! 
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RETIREMENT. 


BY  CHARLES  COTTON. 

[Charles  Cotton  was  bom  at  Beresford,  in  Staffordshire,  in  1630, 
and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  Having  travelled  for  some  time,  he 
retired  to  his  estate,  which .  had  been  much  embarrassed  by  his  father, 
and  there  gave  himself  up  to  study  and  angling,  from  which  he  did  not 
permit  himself  to  be  diverted.  To  improve  his  circumstances,  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  translations.  When  forty  years  of  age, 
he  obtained  a  captain’s  commission  ;  and  he  afterwards  married  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Ardglass,  who  had  a  jointure  of  £1,500  a  year. 
But  even  this  did  not  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties,  as  his  wife’s 
fortune  was  secured  to  her;  and  he  died  insolvent  at  Westminster, 
in  1687.  Cotton  was  witty  and  accomplished  ;  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Izaak  Walton.] 


Farewell,  thou  busy  world,  and  may 
We  never  meet  again ; 

Here  I  can  eat,  and  sleep,  and  pray, 
And  do  more  good  in  one  short  day 
Than  he  who  his  whole  age  outwears 
Upon  the  most  conspicuous  theatres, 

Where  nought  but  vanity  and  vice  appears. 


Good  God  !  how  sweet  are  all  things  here ! 
How  beautiful  the  fields  appear ! 

How  cleanly  do  we  feed  and  lie  ! 

Lord  !  what  good  hours  do  we  keep  ! 

How  quietly  we  sleep ! 

What  peace,  what  unanimity ! 

How  innocent  from  the  lewd  fashion. 

Is  all  our  business,  all  our  recreation  ! 
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RETIREMENT. 


Oh,  how  happy  here’s  our  leisure ! 
Oh,  how  innocent  our  pleasure  ! 

O  ye  valleys  !  O  ye  mountains  ! 

O  ye  groves,  and  crystal  fountains ! 


RETIREMENT. 
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How  I  love,  at  liberty, 

By  turns  to  cOme  and  visit  ye  1 


Dear  Solitude,  the  soul’s  best  friend, 

That  man  acquainted  with  himself  dost  make, 
And  all  his  Maker’s  wonders  to  intend, 

With  thee  I  here  converse  at  will, 

And  would  be  glad  to  do  so  still, 

For  it  is  thou  alone  that  keep’st  the  soul  awake. 


How  calm  and  quiet  a  delight 
Is  it,  alone, 

To  read,  and  meditate,  and  write, 

By  none  offended,  and  offending  none  ! 

To  walk,  ride,  sit,  or  sleep  at  one’s  own  ease, 
And,  pleasing  a  man’s  self,  none  other  to  displease. 


O  my  beloved  nymph,  fair  Dove, 

Princess  of  rivers,  how  I  love 

Upon  thy  flowery  banks  to  lie, 

And  view  thy  silver  stream, 

When  gilded  by  a  summer's  beam  ! 

And  in  it  all  thy  wanton  fry, 

Playing  at  liberty ; 

And  with  my  angle,  upon  them 
The  all  of  treachery 
I  ever  learn’d,  industriously  to  try ! 

Such  streams  Rome’s  yellow  Tiber  cannot  show ; 
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The  Iberian  Tagus,  or  Ligurian  To, 

The  Maese,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine, 

Are  puddle  water  all  compared  with  thine ! 

And  Loire’s  pure  streams  yet  too  polluted  are 
With  thine  much  purer  to  compare  ; 

The  rapid  Garonne  and  the  winding  Seine 
Are  both  too  mean, 

Beloved  Dove,  with  thee 
To  vie  priority; 

Nay,  Thame  and  Isis,  when  conjoin’d,  submit, 
And  lay  their  trophies  at  thy  silver  feet. 

O  my  beloved  rocks,  that  rise 
To  awe  the  earth  and  brave  the  skies, 

From  some  aspiring  mountain’s  crown, 

How  dearly  do  I  love, 

Giddy  with  pleasure,  to  look  down  ; 

And,  from  the  vales,  to  view  the  noble  heights  abov 

O  my  beloved  caves  !  from  dog-star’s  heat. 

And  all  anxieties,  my  safe  retreat ; 

What  safety,  privacy,  what  true  delight, 

In  the  artificial  night, 

Your  gloomy  entrails  make, 

Have  I  taken,  do  I  take ! 

How  oft,  when  grief  has  made  me  flv, 

To  hide  me  from  society, 

h.  en  of  my  dearest  friends,  have  I, 
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In  your  recesses’  friendly  shade, 

All  my  sorrows  open  laid, 

And  my  most  secret  woes  intrusted  to  your  privacy ! 

Lord  !  would  men  let  me  alone, 

What  an  over-happy  one 

Should  I  think  myself  to  be ; 

Might  I  in  this  desert  place 

(Which  most  men  in  discourse  disgrace) 

Live  but  undisturbed  and  free ! 

Here,  in  this  despised  recess, 

Would  I,  rnaugre  winter’s  cold, 

And  the  summer’s  worst  excess, 

Try  to  live  out  to  sixty  full  years  old  ; 

And,  all  the  while, 

Without  an  envious  eye 
On  any  thriving  under  Fortune’s  smile, 

Contented  live,  and  then  contented  die. 


1  i 
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“WHEN  FIRST  THY  EYES.” 

BY  HENRY  VAUGHAN. 

[Henry  Vaughan  was  born  at  Newton,  in  Brecknockshire,  in  1614. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  first  became  a  lawyer,  then  a  physician  ; 
but  in  neither  capacity  does  he  seem  to  have  obtained  a  competency. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  became  very  serious  and  devout.  He 
died  in  1695. 

Vaughan’s  poetry  exhibits  great  strength  and  originality  of  thought, 
and  abounds  in  imagery ;  but  his  ideas  are  gloomy  and  sectarian,  and 
his  rhymes  are  not  pleasing.] 

When  first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give’ thy  soul  leave 
To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 
The  spirit’s  duty  :  true  hearts  spread  and  leave 
Unto  their  God,  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun : 

Give  Him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  keep 
Him  company  all  day,  and  in  Him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up ;  prayer  should 
Dawn  with  the  day  :  there  are  set  awful  hours 
’Twixt  heaven  and  us  ;  the  manna  was  not  good 
After  sun-rising  ;  far  day  sullies  flowers  : 

Rise  to  prevent  the  sun ;  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 

And  heaven’s  gate  opens  when  the  world’s  is  shut. 
Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures  ;  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.  Not  a  spring 


WHEN  FIRST  THY  EYES. 


Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn ;  each  bush 
And  oak  cloth  know  I  am.  Canst  thou  not  sing? 


O  leave  thy  cares  and  follies !  Go  this  way, 
And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 
Serve  God  before  the  world ;  let  Him  not  go 
Until  thou  hast  a  blessing;  then  resign 
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“when  first  thy  eyes.” 

The  whole  unto  Him,  and  remember  who 
Prevail’d  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine ; 

Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin, 

Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heav’n. 
Mornings  are  mysteries  ;  the  first,  the  world’s  youth, 
Man’s  resurrection,  and  the  future’s  bud, 

Shroud  in  their  births;  the  crown  of  life,  light,  truth, 
Is  styled  their  star ;  the  stone  and  hidden  food  : 
Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  move — they  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 

When  the  world’s  up,  and  every  swarm  abroad, 

Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  clay  ; 
Despatch  necessities ;  life  hath  a  load 
Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may ; 

Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee  ;  let  the  heart 
Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 
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ALEXANDER’S  FEAST. 

AN  ODE  TO  ST.  CECILIA’S  DAY. 

BY  JOHN  DRYDEN. 


[John  Dryden,  the  son  of  Erasmus  Dryden,  of  Tichmersh,  was 
bom  at  Aldwinkle,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  year  1632.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby,  and 
was  elected  to  one  of  the  Cambridge  scholarships.  He  entered  Trinity 
College  in  1650,  and,  in  four  years,  took  his  B.A.  degree.  At  the 
same  time,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  came  into  possession  of 
property  worth  about  60/.  a  year.  He  soon  afterwards  began  to  write 
poetiy  and  dramatic  compositions,  and,  in  1665,  married  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Berkshire.  For  many 
years  he  supported  himself  solely  by  his  writings ;  these  were  prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  stage,  or  satires  of  men  of  the  day,  or  translations  of  the 
classic  authors.  His  poems  “Absalom  and  Achitophel”  and  “The 
Hind  and  the  Panther”  gained  him  great  reputation,  and  he  was  made 
Poet  Laureate.  In  his  later  days  he  wrote  “Alexander’s  Feast :  an  Ode 
to  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,”  the  finest  lyric  poem  in  the  English  language, 
and  his  “Fables.”  Dryden  died  in  poverty  on  the  1st  of  May,  1700, 
at  a  small  house  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho.  He  had  a  public  funeral, 
and  was  buried  with  great  honour  in  Westminster  Abbey.] 


’Twas  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won, 

By  Philip’s  warlike  son : 

Aloft  in  awful  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne  : 

His  valiant  peers  were  placed  around, 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle  bound  ; 

So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown’d. 

The  lovely  Thais  by  his  side 
Sat,  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride, 

In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty’s  pride. 
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Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ; 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

Timotheus,  placed  on  high 

Amid  the  tuneful  quire, 

With  flying  fingers  touch’d  the  lyre  : 

The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 

The  song  began  from  Jove, 

Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above, 

Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  Love ! 

A  dragon’s  fiery  form  belied  the  god  : 

Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode, 

When  he  to  fair  Olympia  press’d  ; 

And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast, 

Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curl’d, 

And  stamp’d  an  image  of  himself,  a  sov’reign  of  the  world. 
The  list’ning  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound  ; 

A  present  deity,  they  shout  around  ; 

A  present  deity,  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound  : 

With  ravish’d  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 

Assumes  the  god, 

Affects  to  nod, 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  sung, 

Of  Bacchus  ever  fair,  and  ever  young  : 
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The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes ; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums  ; 
Flush’d  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face. 


Now,  give  the  hautboys  breath ;  he  comes !  he  comes  ! 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain  : 
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Bacchus’  blessings  are  a  treasure  ; 

Drinking  is  the  soldier’s  pleasure  : 

Rich  the  treasure, 

Sweet  the  pleasure ; 

Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Sooth’d  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain  : 

Fought  all  his  battles  o’er  again  : 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew  the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes  ; 

And,  while  he  heav’n  and  earth  defied, 

Changed  his  hand,  and  check’d  his  pride. 

He  chose  a  mournful  muse, 

Soft  pity  to  infuse  : 

He  sung  Darius,  great  and  good, 

By  too  severe  a  fate 
Fall’n,  fall’n,  fall’n,  fall’ll, 

Fall’n  from  his  high  estate, 

And  welt’ring  in  his  blood  ; 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed, 

On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies, 

With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

With  downcast  look  the  joyless  victor  sate, 
Revolving  in  his  alter’d  soul 

The  various  turns  of  fate  below ; 

And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 
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The  mighty  master  smiled  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree  : 

’Tvvas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move; 

For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures, 

Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures ; 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 

Honour  but  an  empty  bubble  ; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning, 

Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying ; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  O  think  it.  worth  enjoying! 

Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 

Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 

The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause ; 

So  love  was  crown’d,  but  music  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 

Gazed  on  the  fair 
Who  caused  his  care, 

And  sigh’d  and  look’d,  sigh’d  and  look’d, 
Sigh’d  and  look’d,  and  sigh’d  again. 

At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppress’d, 
The  vanquish’d  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again ; 

A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 

And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark  !  hark  !  the  horrid  sound 
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Has  raised  up  his  head, 

As  awaked  from  the  dead, 

And  amazed,  he  stares  around. 

Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries ; 

See  the  Furies  arise  ; 

See  the  snakes  that  they  rear ! 

How  they  hiss  in  the  air, 

And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes 
Behold  a  ghastly  band, 

Each  a  torch  in  his  hand  ! 

These  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain, 
And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain ; 

Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew  : 

Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high  ! 

How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 

And  glitt’ring  temples  of  their  hostile  gods  ! 
The  Princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy; 

And  the  king  seiz’d  a  flambeau,  with  zeal  to  destroy; 
Thais  led  the  way, 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 

And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy. 

Thus  long  ago, 

Ere  heaving  bellows  learn’d  to  blow, 

While  organs  yet  were  mute, 

Timotheus  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre, 
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Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame  ; 

The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds,  ■ 

And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 

With  Nature’s  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  : 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies  ; 

She  drew  an  angel  down. 


“LOVE  STILL  HAS  SOMETHING.” 


BY  SIR  CHARLES  SEDLEY. 

[Sir  Charles'Sedi  ey  was  born  at  Aylesford,  in  Kent,  in  1639,  an‘l 
was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  wits  of  the  Court 
of  Charles  II. ,  where  he  squandered  his  estate,  his  time,  and  his  moral 
character.  But  in  his  latter  years  he  redeemed  his  reputation  ;  and 
opposed,  in  Parliament,  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James  II.  His 
daughter  was  the  mistress  of  that  monarch,  who  made  her  Countess  of 
Dorchester ;  and  when  Sedley  was  asked  why  he  promoted  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  he  replied  that  he  did  it  out  of  gratitude  ;  for  since  the  king  made 
his  daughter  a  countess,  it  was  fit  that  he  should  make  the  king’s 
daughter  a  queen.  He  died  in  1701.] 

Love  still  has  something  of  the  sea, 

From  whence  his  mother  rose ; 

No  time  his  slaves  from  doubt  can  free, 

Nor  give  their  thoughts  repose. 


They  are  becalm’d  in  dearest  days, 

And  in  rough  weather  toss’d  ; 

They  wither  under  cold  delays, 

Or  are  in  tempests  lost. 

One  while  they  seem  to  touch  the  port, 
Then  straight  into  the  main 
Some  angry  wind,  in  cruel  sport, 

The  vessel  drives  again. 


At  first  disdain  and  pride  they  fear, 
Which,  if  they  chance  to  ’scape, 
Rivals  and  falsehood  soon  appear 
In  a  more  cruel  shape. 


Believe  me,  gentle  Celemene, 

Offends  the  winged  boy. 

A  hundred  thousand  oaths  your  fears 
Perhaps  would  not  remove ; 

And  if  1  gazed  a  thousand  years, 

I  could  not  deeper  love. 
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By  such  decrees  to  joy  they  come, 
And  are  so  long  withstood  ; 

So  slowly  they  receive  the  sun, 

It  hardly  does  them  good. 

’Tis  cruel  to  prolong  a  pain  ; 

And  to  defer  a  joy, 
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BY  JOHN  POM  FRET. 


[John  Pomfret  was  bom  at  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1667,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  took  orders,  and  obtained  the  living  of 
Malden,  in  Bedfordshire.  But  going  to  London,  in  1 703,  to  vindicate 
himself  to  the  Bishop  from  a  charge  of  having  introduced  immoral 
sentiments  into  his  poem  of  “The  Choice,”  this  amiable  and  unfortunate 
man  took  the  small-pox  and  died.  This  piece,  from  which  we  have 
selected  an  extract,  derives  most  of  its  charms  from  the  delightful 
images  of  a  country  life  which  it  calls  up  in  the  mind  ;  but  its  beauties 
in  this  way  have  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  similar  efforts  of 
Thomson  and  Cowper,  and  hence  it  is,  in  a  great  degree,  forgotten.  ] 


If  Heaven  the  grateful  liberty  would  give 
That  I  might  choose  my  method  how  to  live ; 
And  all  those  hours  propitious  fate  should  lend, 
In  blissful  ease  and  satisfaction  spend  ; 

Near  some  fair  town  I’d  have  a  private  seat, 

Built  uniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great ; 

Better,  if  on  a  rising  ground  it  stood  ; 

On  this  side  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring  wood. 
It  should  within  no  other  things  contain 
But  what  are  useful,  necessary,  plain  ; 

Methinks  ’tis  nauseous  ;  and  I’d  ne’er  endure 
The  needless  pomp  of  gaudy  furniture. 

A  little  garden  grateful  to  the  eye, 
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And  a  cool  rivulet  run  murmuring  by  ; 

On  whose  delicious  banks  a  stately  row 
Of  shady  limes  or  sycamores  should  grow. 

At  th’  end  of  which  a  silent  study  placed, 
Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  authors  graced  : 
Horace  and  Virgil,  in  whose  mighty  lines 
Immortal  wit  and  solid  learning  shines ; 


Sharp  Juvenal,  and  amorous  Ovid  too, 

Who  all  the  turns  of  love’s  soft  passion  knew  : 
He  that  with  judgment  reads  his  charming  lines, 
In  which  strong  art  with  stronger  nature  joins, 
Must  grant  his  fancy  does  the  best  excel  ■ 

His  thoughts  so  tender,  and  express’d  so  well  : 
With  all  those  moderns,  men  of  steady  sense, 
Esteem’d  for  learning  and  for  eloquence. 


i 
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In  some  of  these,  as  fancy  should  advise, 

I’d  always  take  my  morning  exercise ; 

For  sure  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content 
Than  those  in  pleasing  useful  studies  spent. 

I’d  have  a  clear  and  competent  estate, 

That  I  might  live  genteely,  but  not  great ; 

As  much  as  I  could  moderately  spend  ; 

A  little  more,  sometimes  t’  oblige  a  friend. 

Nor  should  the  sons  of  poverty  repine 

Too  much  at  fortune;  they  should  taste  of  mine; 

And  all  that  objects  of  true  pity  were 

Should  be  relieved  with  what  my  wants  could  spare 

For  that  our  Maker  has  too  largely  given 

Should  be  return’d  in  gratitude  to  Heaven. 

A  frugal  plenty  should  my  table  spread  ; 

With  healthy,  not  luxurious,  dishes  spread  ; 

Enough  to  satisfy,  and  something  more, 

To  feed  the  stranger,  and  the  neighbouring  poor. 
Strong  meat  indulges  vice,  and  pampering  food 
Creates  diseases,  and  inflames  the  blood. 

But  what’s  sufficient  to  make  nature  strong, 

And  the  bright  lamp  of  life  continue  long, 

I’d  freely  take  ;  and,  as  I  did  possess, 

The  bounteous  Author  of  my  plenty  bless. 
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BY  CHARLES  SACKVILLE. 


[Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex,  was 
bom  in  1637.  He  spent  much  of  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life  in 
travelling,  and,  in  the  Dutch  war,  served  on  board  the  fleet,  as  a 
volunteer,  under  the  Duke  of  York.  He  was  made  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  Charles  II.,  and  was  sent  on  several  embassies.  He 
obtained  the  title  of  Earl  of  Middlesex  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and 
that  of  Dorset  on  the  death  of  his  father.  At  the  Revolution,  he 
became  Chamberlain  to  William  III.  He  died  in  1706. 

Though  Sackville  came  into  the  possession  of  two  fine  estates  while 
very  young,  he  devoted  himself  to  books  and  conversation.  His 
poetical  works  are  few,  but  they  are  elegant,  and  sometimes  exhibit 
great  powers  ;  and  he  was  not  without  talent  as  a  satirist.  The  night 
previous  to  the  engagement  in  which  Opdam,  the  Dutch  admiral,  was 
blown  up  with  all  his  crew,  he  wrote  the  following  piece.  ] 


To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land, 

We  men  at  sea  indite ; 

But  first  would  have  you  understand 
How  hard  it  is  to  write ; 

The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too, 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 
With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  la. 
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For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind 
And  fill  our  empty  brain  ; 

Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind, 

To  wave  the  azure  main, 


Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we, 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea. 
With  a  fa,  Nc. 


TO  ALL  YOU  LADIES  NOW  AT  LAND.” 

Then,  if  we  write  not  by  each  post, 
Think  not  we  are  unkind  ; 

Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost 
By  Dutchmen  or  by  wind  : 

Our  tears  we’ll  send  a  speedier  way ; 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a-day. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 


The  king,  with  wonder  and  surprise, 

Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold  ; 

Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 
Than  e’er  they  did  of  old  : 

But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 

Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall-stairs. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 
Our  sad  and  dismal  story, 

The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe, 
And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree  ; 

For  what  resistance  can  they  find 

From  men  who’ve  left  their  hearts  behind  1 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst, 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind  ; 

Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse, 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find  : 
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’Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go, 

Or  who’s  our  friend,  or  who’s  our  foe. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 


To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 
We  throw  a  merry  main  ; 

Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play ; 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
Each  other’s  ruin  thus  pursue  1 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 


But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow, 
And  cast  our  hopes  away  ; 

Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  wto, 

Sit  .careless  at  a  play  : 

Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 


When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear, 

That  dies  in  every  note, 

As  if  it  sigh’d  with  each  man’s  care 
For  being  so  remote  : 

Think  then  how  often  love  we’ve  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  play’d. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 
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“to  all  you  ladies  now  at  land,” 

In  justice  you  cannot  refuse 
To  think  of  our  distress, 

When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 
Our  certain  happiness  ; 

All  those  designs  are  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 


And  now  we’ve  told  you  all  our  loves, 
And  likewise  all  our  fears, 

In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 
Some  pity  for  our  tears  ; 

Let’s  hear  of  no  inconstancy, 

We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 
With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  la. 
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THE  SPLENDID  SHILLING. 


BY  JOHN  PHILIPS. 


[John  Philips  was  bom  at  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1676,  and 
was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  died  in  1708. 

He  is  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  tobacco,  which  he  mentions 
in  all  his  pieces  but  one.  His  best  poem  is  written  “On  Cyder,”  in 
imitation  of  the  Georgies  of  Virgil ;  the  following,  which  is  a  parody  on 
the  style  of  Milton,  has  always  been  very  popular.] 


Happy  the  man,  who,  void  of  care  and  strife, 

In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  Splendid  Shilling :  he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cried,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale  ; 

But  with  his  friends,  when  nightly  mists  arise, 

To  Juniper’s  Magpie,  or  Town-hall  repairs  : 
Where,  mindful  of  the  nymph,  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfix’d  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe  or  Phillis,  he  each  circling  glass 
Wishes  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 
Meanwhile  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale, 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 

But  I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds, 
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And  hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  want, 

With  scanty  offals,  and  small  acid  tiff, 
Wretched  repast !  my  meagre  corpse  sustain  : 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puff 


Regale  chill’d  fingers  ;  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter-chimney,  or  well-polish’d  jet, 

Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfumed  scent  : 

Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size, 
Smokes  Cambro-Britain  (versed  in  pedigree, 
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Sprung  from  Cadwallader  and  Arthur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale)  when  he 
O’er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  cliff, 

Upon  a  cargo  of  famed  Cestrian  cheese, 

High  over-shadowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th’  Avonian  mart, 

Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 
Yclept  Brechinia,  or  where  Yaga’s  stream 
Encircles  Ariconium,  fruitful  soil ! 

Whence  flow  nectareous  wines,  that  well  may  vie 
With  Massic,  Setin,  or  renown’d  Falern. 

Thus,  while  my  joyless  minutes  tedious  flow 
With  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  dun, 
Horrible  monster !  hated  by  gods  and  men, 

To  my  aerial  citadel  ascends  : 

With  vocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate  ; 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  calls;  I  know 
The  voice  ill-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
What  should  I  do  1  or  whither  turn  1  Amazed, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole ;  straight  my  bristling  hairs  erect 
Through  sudden  fear  :  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shuddering  limbs,  and  (wonderful  to  tell  !) 
My  tongue  forgets  her  faculty  of  speech ; 

So  horrible  he  seems !  His  faded  brow 
Intrench’d  with  many  a  frown,  and  conic  beard, 
And  spreading  band,  admired  by  modern  saints, 
Disastrous  acts  forebode  ;  in  his  right  hand 
Long  scrolls  of  paper  solemnly  he  waves, 
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With  characters  and  figures  dire  inscribed, 

Grievous  to  mortal  eyes  (ye  gods,  avert 

Such  plagues  from  righteous  men  !)  Behind  him  stalks 

Another  monster,  not  unlike  himself, 

Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  vulgar  call’d 
A  catchpole,  whose  polluted  hands  the  gods 
With  force  incredible,  and  magic  charms, 

First  have  endued  :  if  he  his  ample  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-fated  shoulder  lay 
Of  debtor,  straight  his  body,  to  the  touch 
Obsequious  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont), 

To  some  enchanted  castle  is  convey’d, 

Where  gates  impregnable,  and  coercive  chains, 

In  durance  strict  detain  him,  till,  in  form 
Of  money,  Pallas  sets  the  captive  free. 

Beware,  ye  debtors  !  when  ye  walk,  beware. 

Be  circumspect ;  oft  with  insidious  ken 
This  caitiff  eyes  your  steps  aloof,  and  oft 
Lies  perdue  in  a  nook  or  gloomy  cave, 

Prompt  to  enchant  some  inadvertent  wretch 
With  his  unhallow’d  touch.  So  (poets  sing) 

Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o’er  a  chinky  gap, 

Portending  her  fell  claws,  to  thoughtless  mice' 

Sure  ruin.  So  her  disembowell’d  web 
Arachne,  in  a  hall  or  kitchen,  spreads 
Obvious  to  vagrant  flies  :  she  secret  stands 
Within  her  woven  cell  ;  the  humming  prey, 
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Regardless  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  toils 

Inextricable  ;  nor  will  aught  avail 

Their  arts,  or  arms,  or  shapes  of  lovely  hue  ; 

The  wasp  insidious,  and  the  buzzing  drone, 

And  butterfly,  proud  of  expanded  wings 
Distinct  with  gold,  entangled  in  her  snares, 
Useless  resistance  make  :  with  eager  strides, 

She  tow’ring  flies  to  her  expected  spoils  : 

Then,  with  envenom’d  jaws,  the  vital  blood 
Drinks  of  reluctant  foes,  and  to  her  cave 
Their  bulky  carcases  triumphant  drags. 

So  pass  my  days.  But,  when  nocturnal  shades 
This  world  enveloped,  and  th’  inclement  air 
Persuades  men  to  repel  benumbing  frosts 
With  pleasant  wines  and  crackling  blaze  of  wood. 
Me,  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  make- weight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 
Of  loving  friend,  delights  :  distressed,  forlorn, 
Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  tedious  night, 

Darkling  1  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thoughts 
My  anxious  mind  ;  or  sometimes  mournful  verse 
Indite,  and  sing  of  groves  and  myrtle  shades, 

Or  desperate  lady  near  a  purling  stream, 

Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow-tree. 

Meanwhile  I  labour  with  eternal  drought, 

And  restless  wish,  and  rave  :  my  parched  throat 
Finds  no  relief,  nor  heavy  eyes  repose  : 

But  if  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  fancy’s  still  awake  ; 
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Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale 
In  vain ;  awake,  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  curse. 

Thus  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  debarr’d, 
Nor  taste  the  fruits  that  the  sun’s  genial  rays 
Mature,  John-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach, 

Nor  walnut  in  rough-furrow’ d  coat  secure, 

Nor  medlar,  fruit  delicious  in  decay. 

Afflictions  great !  yet  greater  still  remain  : 

My  galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter’s  fury  and  encroaching  frosts, 

By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue  !) 

A  horrid  chasm  disclosed  with  orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous  ;  at  which  the  winds. 

Eurus  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves,. 
Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilling  blasts, 
Portending  agues.  Thus,  a  well-fraught  ship, 

Long  sail’d  secure,  or  through  th’  yEgean  deep, 

Or  the  Ionian,  till,  cruising  near 

The  Lilybean  shore,  with  hideous  crush 

On  Scylla  or  Charybdis  (dangerous  rocks  !) 

She  strikes  rebounding  ;  whence  the  shattered  oak, 
So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand, 

Admits  the  sea ;  in  at  the  gaping  side 
The  crowding  waves  gush  with  impetuous  rage, 
Resistless,  overwhelming  !  horrors  seize 
The  mariners ;  death  in  their  eyes  appears ; 
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They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,  they  swear,  they  pray ; 
(Vain  efforts  !)  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in, 
Implacable  ;  till,  deluged  by  the  foam, 

The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  vast  abyss. 
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BY  THOMAS  PARNELL. 


[Thomas  Parnell  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1679,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College  in  that  city.  He  took  orders,  and,  in  1705,  was 
promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher.  Tie  obtained  also  a  prebend 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  and,  through  the  interest  of  Swift,  the 
vicarage  of  Finglass.  Like  Swift,  he  disliked  Ireland,  though,  from 
circumstances,  he  was  obliged  to  reside  a  good  deal  in  it.  His  wife,  an 
accomplished  and  beautiful  woman,  died  soon  after  his  marriage ;  and 
her  death  so  preyed  on  his  mind,  which  was  never  well  balanced,  that 
he  fell  into  intemperance.  He  died  in  1717. 

Parnell  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  a  most  pleasing  companion. 
The  following  is  his  best  piece.] 


Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 

From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  hermit  grew  ; 

The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell, 

His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well ; 
Remote  from  men,  with  God  he  pass’d  his  days. 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 

Seem’d  heaven  itself,  till  one  suggestion  rose — 
That  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey  : 

This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence’s  sway  ; 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast, 

And  all  the  tenor  of  his  soul  is  lost. 

So,  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  impress’d 
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Calm  nature’s  image  on  its  wat’ry  breast, 

Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow, 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colours  glow ; 
But,  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide, 

Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  every  side, 

And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken  sun, 

Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 

To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  right 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 

Whose  feet  came  wandering  o’er  the  nightly  dew), 
He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pilgrim-staff  he  bore, 

And  fix’d  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before  ; 

Then,  with  the  rising  sun,  a  journey  went, 

Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event. 

The  morn  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass, 

And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass ; 

But,  when  the  southern  sun  had  warm’d  the  day, 

A  youth  came  posting  o’er  a  crossing  way  ; 

His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair, 

And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  waved  his  hair ; 

Then,  near  approaching,  “  Father,  hail  !  ”  he  cried, 
And,  “  Hail,  my  son  !  ”  the  reverend  sire  replied. 
Words  follow’d  words,  from  question  answer  flow’d, 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road  ; 

Till  each  with  other  pleased,  and  loth  to  part, 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart. 

Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound, 

Thus  useful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 
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Now  sunk  the  sun ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o’er  with  sober  gray ; 


Nature,  in  silence,  bid  the  world  repose, 
When,  near  the  road,  a  stately  palace  rose. 
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There,  by  the  moon,  through  ranks  of  trees  they  pass, 
Whose  verdure  crown’d  their  sloping  sides  with  grass. 
It  chanced  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  house  the  wandering  stranger’s  home ; 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 

Proved  the  vain  flourish:  of  expensive  ease. 

The  pair  arrive ;  the  liveried  servants  wait ; 

Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate  ; 

The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food, 

And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 

Then  led  to  rest,  the  day’s  long  toil  they  drown, 

Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 

At  length  ’tis  morn,  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play ; 

Fresh  o’er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep, 

And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 

Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call, 

An  early  banquet  deck’d  the  splendid  hall ; 

Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  graced, 

Which  the  kind  master  forced  the  guests  to  taste. 
Then,  pleased  and  thankful,  from  the  porch  they  go  ; 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  woe ; 

His  cup  was  vanish’d  ;  for  in  secret  guise, 

The  younger  guest  purloin’d  the  glitt’ring  prize. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way, 

Glistening  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray, 

Disordered  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near, 

Then  walks  with  faintness  on,  and  looks  with  fear ; 

So  seemed  the  sire,  when,  far  upon  the  road, 
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The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  show’d. 

He  stopp’d  with  silence,  walk’d  with  trembling  heart, 
And  much  he  wish’d,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part ; 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 

While  thus  they  pass,  the  sun  his  glory  shrouds, 

The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds ; 


A  sound  in  air  presaged  approaching  rain, 

And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Warn’d  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  retreat 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  seat. 

’Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground, 

And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimproved  around  ; 
Its  owner’s  temper,  timorous  and  severe, 

Unkind  and  griping,  caused  a  desert  there. 
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As  near  the  miser’s  heavy  door  they  drew, 

Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew  ; 

The  nimble  lightning,  mix’d  with  showers,  began, 
And  o’er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran. 
Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain, 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  batter’d  by  the  rain. 

At  length  some  pity  warm’d  the  master’s  breast 
(’Twas  then  his  threshold  first  received  a  guest) ; 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care, 
And  halt  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair  ; 

One  frugal  faggot  lights  the  naked  walls, 

And  Nature’s  fervour  through  their  limbs  recalls ; 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  meagre  wine 
(Each  hardly  granted),  served  them  both  to  dine ; 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appear’d  to  cease, 

A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 

With  still  remark,  the  pondering  hermit  view’d, 

In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude  ; 

And  why  should  such  (within  himself  he  cried) 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside  1 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  take  place 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face, 

When,  from  his  vest,  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup,  the  generous  landlord  own’d  before, 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl, 

The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul  ! 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly; 

The  sun  emerging,  opes  an  azure  sky ; 

A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display, 
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And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day  : 

The  weather  courts  them  from  their  poor  retreat, 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  weary  gate. 

While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim’s  bosom  wrought 
With  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thought  : 

His  partner’s  acts  without  their  cause  appear ; 

’Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seem’d  a  madness  here : 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes, 

Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 

Now  night’s  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sky  ; 
Again  the  wanderers  want  a  place  to  lie  ; 

Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh. 

The  soil  improved  around,  the  mansion  neat, 

And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great ; 

It  seem’d  to  speak  its  master’s  turn  of  mind, 
Content,  and  not  for  praise,  but  virtue,  kind. 

Hither  the  walkers  turn  their  weary  feet, 

Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet. 

Their  greeting  fail-,  bestow’d  with  modest  guise, 

The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies  : — 
“Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart, 

To  Him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part ; 

From  Him  you  come,  for  Him  accept  it  here, 

A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer !  ” 

He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread, 

Then  talk’d  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed ; 

When  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair, 
Warn’d  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours ’with  prayer. 
At  length  the  world,  renew’d  by  calm  repose, 
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Was  strong  for  toil ;  the  dappled  morn  arose. 

Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 
Near  a  closed  cradle  where  an  infant  slept, 

And  writhed  his  neck  :  the  landlord’s  little  pride, 

O  strange  return !  grew  black,  and  gasp’d,  and  died 
Horror  of  horrors  !  what !  his  only  son  ! 

How  look’d  our  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done  ! 
Not  hell,  though  hell’s  black  jaws  in  sunder  part, 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart. 

Confused,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed, 

He  flies,  but  trembling,  fails  to  fly  with’  speed ; 

His  steps  the  youth  pursues :  the  country  lay 
Perplex’d  with  roads;  a  servant  show’d  the  way  ; 

A  river  cross’d  the  path  ;  the  passage  o’er 
Was  nice  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before ; 

Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied. 

And  deep  the  waves  beneath  them  bending  glide. 
The  youth,  who  seem’d  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 
Approach’d  the  careless  guide,  and  thrust  him  in ; 
Plunging  he  falls,  and  rising,  lifts  his  head, 

Then  flashing  turns,  and  sinks  among  the  dead. 

While  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father’s  eyes. 

He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 

“  Detested  wretch  !  ” — but  scarce  his  speech  began, 
When  the  strange  partner  seemed  no  longer  man  ! 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 

His  robe  turn’d  white,  and  flow’d  upon  his  feet  ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair ; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air ; 
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And  wings,  whose  colours  glitter’d  on  the  day, 

Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 

The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight, 

And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim’s  passion  grew, 
Sudden  he  gazed,  and  wist  not  what  to  do  ; 

Surprise,  in  secret  chains,  his  words  suspends, 

And  in  a  calm,  his  settling  temper  ends, 

But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
(The  voice  of  Music  ravish’d  as  he  spoke) : — 

“  Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  unknown, 
In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne  : 

These  charms  success  in  our  bright  region  find, 

And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind  ; 

For  this  commission’d,  I  forsook  the  sky: 

Nay,  cease  to  kneel — thy  fellow-servant  I. 

Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine, 

And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 

The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  He  made ; 

In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid ; 

Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  His  ends  : 

'Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye, 

The  Power  exerts  His  attributes  on  high ; 

Your  action  uses,  nor  controls  your  will, 

And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 

What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more  surprise, 
Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wondering  eyes  1 
Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  the  Almighty  just, 
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And,  where  you  can’t  unriddle,  learn  to  trust. 

The  great  vain  man,  who  fared  on  costly  food, 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good  ; 

Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets  shine, 

And  forced  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost, 

And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 

The  mean  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door 
Ne’er  moved  in  pity  to  the  wandering  poor ; 

With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl, 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 

Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead, 

With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head  ; 

In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow, 

And,  loose  from  dross,  the  silver  runs  below. 

Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod, 

But  now  the  child  half-wean’d  his  heart  from  God 
Child  of  his  age,  for  him  he  lived  in  pain, 

And  measured  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 

To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run ! 

But  God,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son. 

To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seem’d  to  go, 

And  ’twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow. 

The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust, 

Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just. 

But  how  had  all  his  fortunes  felt  a  wrack, 

Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back1? 
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This  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant  to  steal, 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail ! 

Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind  :  this  trial  o’er, 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more.” 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew, 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew : 
Thus  look’d  Elisha,  when,  to  mount  on  high, 

His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky ; 

The  fiery  pomp  ascending  left  the  view ; 

The  prophet  gazed,  and  wish’d  to  follow  too. 

The  bending  Hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 

“  Lord,  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  Thy  will  be  done.” 
Then,  gladly  turning,  sought  his  ancient  place, 

And  pass’d  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 
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THE  THIEF  AND  THE  CORDELIER. 

BY  MATTHEW  PRIOR. 

[Matthew  Prior  was  born  in  1664,  according  to  some,  in  London, 
and  to  others  at  Wimbourne,  in  Dorsetshire.  Having  lost  his  father 
when  very  young,  he  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle,  a  tavern-keeper  at 
Charing  Cross,  who,  after  sending  him  for  some  time  to  Westminster 
School,  took  him  to  assist  at  his  business.  His  classical  knowledge, 
however,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  who  sent  him  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  which  he 
retained  until  his  death.  In  conjunction  with  Montague,  he  wrote 
“The  Country  Mouse  and  City  Mouse,”  in  ridicule  of  Dryden’s  “  Hind 
and  Panther,”  and  in  1691,  through  the  interest  of  his  patron,  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  English  Embassy  at  the 
Hague ;  then  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  King  William.  He 
was  afterwards  made  Secretary  of  State,  but  he  gave  up  the  appoint¬ 
ment  for  a  Commissionership  of  Trade.  After  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  he  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  was  then  sent  ambas¬ 
sador  to  France  :  but,  when  George  I.  came  to  the  throne,  he  was 
recalled  and  committed  to  prison,  where  he  remained  for  two  years ; 
and  he  was  even  threatened  with  impeachment,  for  having  held  private 
conferences  with  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  which,  as  he  showed, 
was  usual  in  such  cases.  He  died  in  17-21. 

Prior’s  tales  are  licentious ;  but  his  poems  are  pleasing,  and  full  of 
good  humour.  Like  Swift,  he  loved  to  versify  the  ordinary  occurrences 
of  life.  He  realized  4,000/.  by  one  edition  of  his  works,  and  an  equal 
sum  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  left  his  old  age 
independent.  ] 

Who  has  e’er  been  at  Paris,  must  needs  know  the  Greve, 

The  fatal  retreat  of  th’  unfortunate  brave  ; 

Where  honour  and  justice  most  oddly  contribute 
To  ease  heroes’  pains  by  a  halter  and  gibbet. 

Derry  down,  down,  hey  derry  down. 


There  death  breaks  the  shackles  which  force  had  put  on, 

And  the  hangman  completes  what  the  judge  but  begun  ; 

There  the  ’squire  of  the  pad,  and  the  knight  of  the  post, 

Find  their  pains  no  more  baulk’d,  and  their  hopes  no  more  cross’d. 
Derry  down,  &c. 
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Great  claims  are  there  made,  and  great  secrets  are  know 
And  the  king,  and  the  law,  and  the  thief,  has  his  own  ; 
But  my  hearers  cry  out,  What  a  deuce  dost  thou  ail  1 
Cut  off  thy  reflections,  and  give  us  thy  tale. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

’Twas  there,  then,  in  civil  respect  to  harsh  laws, 

And  for  want  of  false  witness  to  back  a  bad  cause, 

A  Norman,  though  late,  was  obliged  to  appear ; 

And  who  to  assist,  but  a  grave  Cordelier  1 
Derry  down,  &c. 

The  ’squire,  whose  good  grace  was  to  open  the  scene, 
Seem’d  not  in  great  haste  that  the  show  should  begin ; 
Now  fitted  the  halter,  now  traversed  the  cart ; 

And  often  took  leave,  but  was  loath  to  depart. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

What  frightens  you  thus,  my  good  son!  says  the  priest, 
You  murder’d,  are  sorry,  and  have  been  confess’d. 

O  father !  my  sorrow  will  scarce  save  my  bacon  ; 

For  ’twas  not  that  I  murder’d,  but  that  I  was  taken. 
Derry  down,  &c. . 

Pough,  prithee  ne’er  trouble  thy  head  with  such  fancies ; 
Rely  on  the  aid  you  shall  have  from  St.  Francis  ; 

If  the  money  you  promised  be  brought  to  the  chest, 

You  have  only  to  die ;  let  the  Church  do  the  rest. 

Derry  down,  &c. 
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And  what  will  folks  say,  if  they  see  you  afraid  1 
It  reflects  upon  me,  as  I  knew  not  my  trade ; 

Courage,  friend,  for  to-day  is  your  period  of  sorrow  ; 

And  things  will  go  better,  believe  me,  to-morrow. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

To-morrow !  our  hero  replied  in  a  fright ; 

He  that’s  hang’d  before  noon,  ought  to  think  of  to-night. 
Tell  your  beads,  quoth  the  priest,  and  be  fairly  truss’d  up, 
For  you  surely  to-night  shall  in  paradise  sup. 

Derry  down,  & c. 

Alas  !  quoth  the  ’squire,  howe’er  sumptuous  the  treat, 
Parbleu !  I  shall  have  little  stomach  to  eat ; 

I  should  therefore  esteem  it  great  favour  and  grace, 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  in  my  place. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

That  I  would,  quoth  the  father,  and  thank  you  to  boot ; 
But  our  actions,  you  know,  with  our  duty  must  suit ; 

The  feast  I  proposed  to  you,  I  cannot  taste, 

For  this  night  by  our  order  is  mark’d  for  a  fast. 

Derry  down,  &c. 


Then,  turning  about  to  the  hangman,  he  said, 
Despatch  me,  I  prythee,  this  troublesome  blade; 
For  thy  cord  and  my  cord  both  equally  tie,  . 

And  we  live  by  the  gold  for  which  other  men  die. 
Derry  down,  &c. 
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THE  SPACIOUS  FIRMAMENT. 

BY  JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

[Joseph  Addison  was  born  at  Milston,  in  16^1.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Charterhouse  School,  and  afterwards  at  Queen’s  College  and 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  for  Latin 
poetry.  In  1699  he  obtained  a  pension  of  300 1.  to  enable  him  to  travel ; 
and  when  he  returned  he  published  a  pleasing  account  of  his  wander¬ 
ings.  Some  time  afterwards  he  was  made  Commissioner  of  Appeals, 
and  then  Under-Secretary  of  State.  When  the  Marquis  of  Wharton 
was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  accompanied  him  to  that 
country ;  and,  while  there,  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Irish  Records. 
He  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick,  to  whose  son  he  had 
been  tutor  ;  but  the  union  was  unfortunate.  Both  his  and  Dryden’s 
fate,  in  marrying  noble  wives,  are  warnings'  to  ambitious  literary  men. 
Addison  became  Secretary  of  State  in  1717  ;  but,  unable  to  defend 
the  measures  of  Government,  he  resigned  the  office,  on  a  pension  of 
1,500/.  a  year.  He  died  in  1719. 

Dr.  Johnson  asserts  that  any  one  desirous  of  acquiring  an  English 
style  of  the  highest  excellence  ‘  ‘  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
volumes  of  Addison.”  He  contributed  a  great  number  of  admirable 
papers  to  the  Spectator  and  other  periodicals,  which  have  become  a 
portion  of  English  classical  literature.  Besides  his  literary  excellence, 
the  tendency  of  his  writings  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue.  One  of  his  last  efforts  was  a  defence  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
and  the  portion  which  has  been  published  shows  how  much  reason 
there  is  to  regret  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it.] 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 

Their  great  Original  proclaim  : 

Th’  unwearied  sun  from  day  to  day 
Does  his  Creator’s  power  display, 

And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 
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Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  list’mng  earth 


Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth  : 

Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
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Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 

And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What,  though  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  1 
What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ? 

In  reason’s  ear  they  all  rejoice, 

And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 

For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine, 

The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine. 
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But  now  the  trumpet  terrible  from  far, 

In  shriller  clangours  animates  the  war; 
Confed’rate  drums  in  fuller  concert  beat, 

And  echoing  hills  the  loud  alarm  repeat  : 
Gallia’s  proud  standards  to  Bavaria’s  join’d, 
Unfurl  their  gilded  lilies  in  the  wind  ; 

The  daring  prince  his  blasted  hopes  renews, 
And  while  the  thick  embattled  host  he  views 
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Stretch’d  out  in  deep  array,  and  dreadful  length, 
His  heart  dilates,  and  glories  in  his  strength. 


The  fatal  day  its  mighty  course  began, 

That  the  grieved  world  had  long  desired  in  vain  ; 
States  that  their  new  captivity  bemoan’d, 

Armies  of  martyrs  that  in  exile  groan’d, 

Sighs  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  dungeons  heard, 
And  prayers  in  bitterness  of  soul  preferr’d ; 
Europe’s  loud  cries,  that  Providence  assail’d, 

And  Anna’s  ardent  vows,  at  length  prevail’d  ; 

The  day  was  come  when  Heav’n  design’d  to  show 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 


Behold,  in  awful  march  and  dread  array 
The  long-extended  squadrons  shape  their  way ! 
Death,  in  approaching,  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  bravest  hearts ; 

Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strife, 

And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  life. 

No  vulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control ; 

Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soul, 

O’erlook  the  foe,  advantaged  by  his  post, 

Lessen  his  numbers,  and  contract  his  host ; 

Though  fens  and  floods  possess’d  the  middle  space 
That  unprovoked  they  would  have  fear’d  to  pass; 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia’s  bands, 
When  her  proud  foe  ranged  on  their  borders  stands 
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But  O,  my  muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join’d  ! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  drum’s  tumultuous  sound, 


The  victor’s  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound  ; 
The  dreadful  bursts  of  cannon  rend  the  skies. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
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’Twas  then  great  Marlbro’s  mighty  soul  was  proved, 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmoved, 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 

Examined  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war ; 

In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  survey’d, 

To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid, 

Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage, 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 

So  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command, 

With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 

Such  as  of  late  o’er  pale  Britannia  pass’d, 

Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast, 

And,  pleased  th’  Almighty’s  orders  to  perform, 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 
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“ALL  IN  THE  DOWNS.” 

BY  JOHN  GAY. 

[John  Gay  was  bom  at  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire,  in  1688,  and, 
after  having  been* educated  at  the  Grammar  School  of  his  native  town, 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  silk  mercer  in  London ;  but,  not  liking  the 
business,  he  obtained  his  discharge  before  the  expiration  of  his  time, 
and  commenced  writing  poetry.  His  joy  at  being  released  from  the 
drudgery  of  a  shop  is  described  in  his  “  Rural  Sports.”  He  became 
domestic  secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth;  and,  in  1714,  went 
to  Hanover  with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  as  secretary  to  the  embassy, 
but  returned  in  two  months.  His  “  Beggar’s  Opera,”  the  success  of 
which  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  ever  known,  was  written  in  revenge 
for  his  receiving  no  further  promotion  from  the  Court.  A  supplement  to 
it,  entitled  “Polly,”  was  not  allowed  to  be  performed  ;  but  its  publica¬ 
tion  proved  extremely  lucrative.  The  “Beggar’s  Opera”  brought  him 
400/.  but  “Polly”  realized  about  1,200 /.  One  edition  of  his  poems 
produced  1,000/. ;  and  South  Sea  stock,  which  he  received  as  a  present, 
was  at  one  time  worth  20,000/.  though  it  became  valueless  when  the 
bubble  burst.  Pope  and  Swift  were  deeply  attached  to  Gay,  and  the 
affection  was  mutual.  He  died  in  1732,  and  was  buried  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. 

Gay’s  works  have  not  retained  their-  popularity ;  their  licentiousness 
is  not  redeemed  by  elegance.  But  his  fables  are  still  read  with  pleasure, 
and  some  of  his  songs,  are  full  of  tenderness.] 


All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor’d, 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind, 

When  black-eyed  Susan  came  aboard 
“  Oh  !  where  shall  I  my  true  love  find  ! 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors  !  tell  me  true, 

If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew.” 


William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 
Rock’d  with  the  billow  to  and  fro, 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard, 
He  sigh’d,  and  cast  his  eyes  below : 
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The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands, 
And  quick  as  lightning  on  the  deck  he  stands. 


So  the  sweet  lark,  high-poised  in  air, 
Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast, 
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(If  chance  his  mate’s  shrill  call  he  hear) 

And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 

The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 
Might  envy  William’s  lip  those  kisses  sweet. 

“  O  Susan,  Susan,  lovely'  dear, 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain  ; 

Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear ; 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 

Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds  !  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 


“Believe  not  what  the  landsmen  say, 

Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind  ; 
They’ll  tell  thee  sailors,  when  away, 

In  every  port  a  mistress  find  : 

Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so, 
For  thou  art  present  wheresoe’er  I  go. 

“If  to  far  India’s  coast  we  sail, 

Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright, 

Thy  breath  is  Afric’s  spicy  gale, 

Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white  : 

Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view, 
Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 

“Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms, 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn  ; 
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Though  cannons  roar,  yet,  safe  from  harms, 
William  shall  to  his  dear  return  : 

Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly, 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan’s 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word ; 

The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread  ; 

No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard  : 

They  kiss’d  ;  she  sigh’d  ;  he  hung  his  head 
Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land  : 

“  Adieu !  ”  she  cries,  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 
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JOHN  GAY. 

’Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring 
With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 

A  damsel  lay  deploring, 

All  on  a  rock  reclined. 

Wide  o’er  the  foaming  billows 
She  cast  a  wistful  look ; 

Her  head  was  crown’d  with  willows, 
That  trembled  o’er  the  brook. 
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Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over, 
And  nine  long  tedious  days ; 
Why  didst  thou,  venturous  lover, 
Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seas  1 


Cease,  cease,  thou  cruel  ocean, 
And  let  my  lover  rest  : 

Ah  !  what’s  thy  troubled  motion 
To  that  within  my  breast  ! 
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The  merchant  robb’d  of  pleasure, 
Sees  tempests  in  despair ; 

But  what’s  the  loss  of  treasure, 

To  losing  of  my  dear? 

Should  you  some  coast  be  laid  on, 
Where  gold  and  diamonds  grow, 

You’d  find  a  richer  maiden, 

But  none  that  loves  you  so. 

How  can  they  say  that  nature 
Has  nothing  made  in  vain  ; 

Why  then,  beneath  the  water, 
Should  hideous  rocks  remain  ? 

No  eyes  the  rocks  discover 
That  lurk  beneath  the  deep, 

To  wreck  the  wandering  lover, 

And  leave  the  maid  to  weep. 

All  melancholy  lying, 

Thus  wail’d  she  for  her  dear ; 

Repaid  each  blast  with  sighing, 
Each  billow  with  a  tear. 

When  o'er  the  white  wave  stooping 
His  floating  corpse  she  spied ; 

Then,  like  a  lily  drooping, 

She  bow’d  her  head,  and  died. 
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COLIN  AND  LUCY. 

BY  THOMAS  TICKELL. 

[Thomas  Tickell  was  born  at  Bridekirk,  in  Cumberland,  in  1686, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  declined  a  fellowship  in  that  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  take  orders.  He  was  made  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State,  through  the  friendship  of  Addison,  and  afterwards 
Secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland.  He  died  in  1740. 

Tickell  contributed  to  the  Spectator  and  Guardian.  His  poems 
are  graceful  and  tender,  but  are  deficient  in  variety  and  force.  The 
following  is  his  best  production.] 


Of  Leinster,  famed  for  maidens  fair, 
Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace, 

Nor  e’er  did  Liffey’s  limpid  stream 
Reflect  so  sweet  a  face ; 

Till  luckless  love  and  pining  care 
Impair’d  her  rosy  hue, 

Her  coral  lips  and  damask  cheeks, 
And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 


Oh  !  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale 
When  beating  rains  descend  1 
So  droop’d  the  slow-consuming  maid, 
Her  life  now  near  its  end. 


By  Lucy  warn’d,  of  flattering  swains 
Take  heed,  ye  easy  fair ! 

Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  vows, 
Ye  perjured  swains  !  beware. 
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Three  times  all  in  the  dead  of  night 
A  bell  was  heard  to  ring, 

And  shrieking,  at  her  window  thrice 
The  raven  flapp’d  his  wing. 

Too  well  the  love-lorn  maiden  knew' 
The  solemn  boding  sound, 

And  thus  in  dying  words  bespoke 
The  virgins  weeping  round  : 

“I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 

Which  says  I  must  not  stay ; 

I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see, 

Which  beckons  me  away. 

By  a  false  heart  and  broken  vows 
In  early  youth  I  die: 

Was  I  to  blame  because  his  bride 
Was  thrice  as  rich  as  11 

Ah,  Colin  !  give  not  her  thy  vows, 
Vows  due  to  me  alone ; 

Nor  thou,  fond  maid  !  receive  his  kiss, 
Nor  think  him  all  thy  own. 

To-morrow  in  the  church  to  wed, 
Impatient  both  prepare ; 

But  know,  fond  maid !  and  know,  false 
That  Lucy  will  be  there. 
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She  spoke ;  she  died.  Her  corpse  was  borne 
The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet; 

He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay, 

She  in  her  winding  sheet. 

Q  Q 


Then  bear  my  corse,  my  comrades  !  bear, 
This  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet; 

He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay, 

I  in  my  winding  sheet.” 
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Then  what  were  perjured  Colin’s  thoughts 
How  were  these  nuptials  kept  ? 

The  bridesmen  flock’d  round  Lucy  dead, 

And  all  the  village  wept. 

% 

Confusion,  shame,  remorse,  despair, 

At  once  his  bosom  swell ; 

The  damps  of  death  bedew’d  his  brow ; 
He  shook,  he  groan’d,  he  fell. 

From  the  vain  bride,  ah  !  bride  no  more ! 

The  varying  crimson  fled, 

When  stretch’d  before  her  rival’s  corpse 
She  saw  her  husband  dead. 

Then  to  his  Lucy’s  new-made  grave 
Convey’d  by  trembling  swains, 

One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  sod, 

For  ever  he  remains. 

Oft  at  this  grave  the  constant  hind 
And  plighted  maid  are  seen  ; 

With  garlands  gay  and  true-love  knots 
They  deck  the  sacred  green. 

But,  swain  forsworn  !  whoe’er  thou  art, 
This  hallow’d  spot  forbear ; 

Remember  Colin’s  dreadful  fate, 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there. 
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From  “  The  Chase." 


BY  WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE. 


[William  Somerville  was  bom  in  the  year  1692,  at  the  family  seat 
at  Edstone,  in  Warwickshire.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School, 
and  afterwards  at  New  College,  Oxford.  He  passed  the  chief  part  of 
his  life  at  the  residence  of  his  ancestors,  and  occupied  himself  with  the 
duties  of  a  country  magistrate,  the  active  life  of  a  keen  sportsman,  and 
the  cultivation  of  his  poetic  talents. 

Somerville’s  “  Chase  ”  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  lovers  of 
countiy  life,  and  has  often  been  reprinted.] 

Next  will  I  sing  the  valiant  falcon’s  fame  : 

Aerial  fights,  where  no  confed’rate  brute 
Joins  in  the  bloody  fray;  but  bird  with  bird 
Justs  in  mid-air.  Lo  !  at  his  siege  the  hern, 

Upon  the  bank  of  some  small  purling  brook, 
Observant  stands  to  take  his  scaly  prize, 

Himself  another’s  game.  For  mark  behind 
The  wily  falconer  creeps  :  his  grazing  horse 
Conceals  the  treacherous  foe,  and  on  his  fist 
Th’  unhooded  falcon  sits  :  with  eager  eyes 
She  meditates  her  prey,  and,  in  her  wild 
Conceit,  already  plumes  the  dying  bird. 

Up  springs  the  hern,  redoubling  every  stroke, 
Conscious  of  danger,  stretches  far  away, 
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With  busy  pennons  and  projected  beak, 

Piercing  th’  opponent  clouds  :  the  falcon  swift 
Follows  at  speed,  mounts  as  he  mounts,  for  hope 
Gives  vigour  to  her  wings.  Another  soon 
Strains  after  to  support  the  bold  attack, 

Perhaps  a  third.  * 

Warm  grows  the  conflict,  every  nerve ’s  employ’d  ; 
Now  through  the  yielding  element  they  soar 
Aspiring  high,  then  sink  at  once,  and  rove 
In  trackless  mazes  through  the  troubled  sky. 

No  rest,  no  peace.  The  falcon  hovering  flies 
Balanced  in  air,  and  confidently  bold 
Hangs  o’er  him  like  a  cloud,  then  aims  her  blow 
Full  at  his  destined  head.  The  watchful  hern 
Shoots  from  her  like  a  blazing  meteor  swdft 
That  gilds  the  night,  eludes  her  talons  keen 
And  pointed  beak,  and  gains  a  length  of  way. 
Observe  th’  attentive  crowd ;  all  hearts  are  fix’d 
On  this  important  war,  and  pleasing  hope 
Glows  in  each  breast.  The  vulgar  and  the  great, 
Equally  happy  now,  with  freedom  share 
The  common  joy.  The  shepherd -boy  forgets 
His  bleating  care ;  the  labouring  hind  lets  fall 
His  grain  unsown  ;  in  transport  lost,  he  robs 
Th’  expecting  furrow,  and  in  wild  amaze 
The  gazing  village  point  their  eyes  to  heaven. 
Where  is  the  tongue  can  speak  the  falconer’s  cares 
’Twixt  hopes  and  fears,  as  in  a  tempest  tost  1 
His  fluttering  heart,  his  varying  cheeks  confess 
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His  inward  woe.  Now  like  a  wearied  stag, 

That  stands  at  bay,  the  hern  provokes  their  rage  ; 
Close  by  his  languid  wing,  in  downy  plumes 
Covers  his  fatal  beak,  and  cautious  hides 
The  well-dissembled  fraud.  The  falcon  darts 
Like  lightning  from  above,  and  in  her  breast 
Receives  the  latent  death :  down  plump  she  falls 
Bounding  from  earth,  and  with  her  trickling  gore 
Defiles  her  gaudy  plumage.  See,  alas  ! 

The  falconer  in  despair,  his  favourite  bird 
Dead  at  his  feet,  as  of  his  dearest  friend 
He  weeps  her  fate  ;  he  meditates  revenge, 

He  storms,  he  foams,  he  gives  a  loose  to  rage  : 
Nor  wants  he  long  the  means.  The  hern  fatigued, 
Borne  down  by  numbers  yields,  and  prone  on  earth 
He  drops  :  his  cruel  foes,  wheeling  around, 

Insult  at  will.  The  vengeful  falconer  flies 
Swift  as  an  arrow  shooting  to  their  aid  ; 

Then,  muttering  inward  curses,  breaks  his  wings, 
And  .fixes  in  the  ground  his  hated  beak ; 

Sees  with  malignant  joy  the  victors  proud 
Smear’d  with  his  blood,  and  on  his  marrow  feast. 

*  '  *  *  *  * 


THE  MESSIAH. 


BY  ALEXANDER  POPE. 


[Alexander  Pope,  the  son  of  a  linendraper,  was  bom  in  Lombard 
Street,  on  May  22,  1688.  His  father,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  and  purchased  an  estate  in  Binfield,  in 
Windsor  Forest.  Alexander  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  family  priest ;  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  a  Catholic 
seminary  at  Twyford,  near  Winchester,  where  he  lampooned  his 
teacher :  for  this  he  was  severely  punished,  and  taken  home  by  his 
parents.  He  attended  no  school  after  his  twelfth  year,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be"  said  to  have  educated  himself.  Pope  was  a  born  poet ;  he 
“  lisped  in  numbers  ”  so  early,  that  he  could  not  recollect  when  he  did 
not  write  poetiy.  His  style  was  formed  upon  that  of  Dryden ;  and, 
like  his  prototype,  too  much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  literary  squabbles. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  wrote  his  “Pastorals,”  which  at  once 
brought  him  into  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  most  eminent  men  of 
his  time.  Other  works  followed  in  quick  succession,  the  principal  of 
which  were  his  “Odes,”  “Windsor  Forest,”  “Essay  on  Man,” 
“Dunciad,”  “Rape  of  the  Lock,”  “The  Messiah,”  &c.  His  magnum, 
opus  was  his  translation  of  Homer  ;  by  his  “  Iliad”  he  realized  above 
5,000/.,  part  of  which  he  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  a  house  at 
Twickenham,  to  which  he  removed  in  1715,  and  where  he  died  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1744.] 

Ye  Nymphs  of  Solyma !  begin  the  song  : 

To  heav’nly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 

The  mossy  fountains,  and  the  sylvan  shades, 

The  dreams  of  Pindus,  and  th’  Aonian  maids, 
Delight  no  more — O  thou  my  voice  inspire, 

Who  touch’d  Isaiah’s  hallow’d  lips  with  fire  ! 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun  : 

A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son  : 

From  Jesse’s  root,  behold  a  Branch  arise, 

Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies  : 
Th’  Ethereal  Spirit  o’er  its  leaves  shall  move, 

And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 

Ye  Heav’ns  !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 

And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  show’r ! 
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The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 

All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail ; 


Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale ; 

Peace  o’er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 

And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heav’n  descend. 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  morn  ! 
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Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe  !  be  born. 

See,  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 

With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring  : 

See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance, 

See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance  : 

See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise, 

And  Carmel’s  flow’ry  top  perfumes  the  skies  ! 

Hark  !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  the  way !  a  God,  a  God  appears  ! 

A  God,  a  God  !  the  vocal  hills  reply ; 

The  rocks  proclaim  th’  approaching  Deity. 

Lo,  earth  receives  Him  from  the  bending  skies ! 
Sink  down,  ye  Mountains ;  and,  ye  Valleys,  rise ; 
With  heads  declined,  ye  Cedars,  homage  pay ; 

Be  smooth,  ye  Rocks ;  ye  rapid  Floods,  give  way  ! 
The  Saviour  comes  !  by  ancient  bards  foretold  ! 
Hear  Him,  ye  Deaf ;  and  all  ye  Blind,  behold  ! 

He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eye-ball  pour  the  day  : 

’Tis  He  th’  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear, 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th’  unfolding  ear : 

The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 

No  sight,  no  murmur  the  wide  world  shall  hear ; 
From  ev’ry  face  He  wipes  off  ev’ry  tear. 

In  adamantine  chains  shall  Death  be  bound, 

And  Hell’s  grim  tyrant  feel  th’  eternal  wound. 

As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care, 

Seeks  freshest  pasture  and  the  purest  air, 

Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 
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By  day  o’ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects ; 

The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms, 

Feeds  from  his  hands,  and  in  his  bosom  warms  : 
Thus  shall  mankind  His  guardian  care  engage, 

The  promised  Father  of  the  future  age. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 

Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes, 

Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover’d  o’er, 

The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more  ; 

But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 

And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 

Then  palaces  shall  rise  ;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun  ; 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  .shall  yield, 

And  the  same  hand  that  sow’d  shall  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise  ; 

And  starts,  amid  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murm’ring  in  his  ear. 

On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon’s  late  abodes, 

The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex’d  with  thorn, 

The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn  ; 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flow’ring  palms  succeed, 

And  od’rous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead, 
And  boys  in  flow’ry  bands  the  tiger  lead  ; 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 

And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim’s  feet ; 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 


Rise,  crown’d  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise ! 
Exalt  thy  tow’ry  head,  and  lift  thine  eyes  ! 
See,  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn  ; 
See  future  sons,  and  daughters  yet  unborn, 
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The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake, 

Pleased,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 

And  with  their  forky  tongue  shall  innocently  play. 
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In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 

? 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies  ! 

See  Irarb’rous  nations  at  thy  gates  -attend, 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ; 

See  thy  bright  altars  throng’d  with  prostrate  kings, 
And  heap’d  with  products  of  Sabiean  springs  ! 

For  thee  Idume’s  spicy  forests  blow, 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir’s  mountains  glow. 

See  Heav’n  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day ! 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  morn, 

Nor  ev’ning  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn  • 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 
O’erflow  thy  courts  :  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 
Reveal’d,  and  God’s  eternal  day  be  thine ! 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 

But  fix’d  His  word,  His  saving  power  remains  ; 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns ! 


THE  END. 


London  :  K.  Clay ,  Son,  and  Taylor ,  Printers. 
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